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STORES FOR THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


Aut Foots’-pay drawing near, it is a sea- 
sonable occupation to calculate what we have 
in store for the occasion, and to take stock 
of the provision in reserve, to meet the great 
demand of the anniversary. 

First (for the moment postponing the sub- 
stantials of the annual feast, and beginning 
with the spirits), we are happy to report the 
existence in England, in its third volume of a 
Spiritual Telegraph “and British Harmonial 
Advocate.” Walled up in the flesh, as it is 
|| our personal and peculiar misfortune to be, 
| we are not in a condition to report upon the 
derivation or meaning of the British adjec- 
|| tive, Harmonial. Unknown to Doctor John- 
' gon in the body, it has probably been re- 
vealed to him in the spirit, and by him been 


|| communicated to some favored “ Medium.” 


|| The Harmonial Advocate is published in one 
| of the northern counties erewhile renowned 
| for horses, and which may yet be destined to 
| establish a celebrity for its acquaintance with 
|| another class of quadrupeds. 

| In the January Harmonial, we find a Bank 
for the First of April, on which we will pre- 
sent our readers with a few small drafts, 
| which may enable them to form a proximate 
idea of the value of its Rest. Its fol- 
lowing extract, from “the British Court 
Journal,” of this last blessed eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-sixth Christmas-time, will 
show how far we have travelled in all those 
years. 

“One of our greatest English poets being 
in communication with the medium, asked 
for the summons of Dante. The presence of 
the latter was immediately made manifest by 
the written answers returned to the questions 
of the inquirer, and Mr. B—— then asked 
the medium to request the great Italian to 
make himself visible! Presently there arose, 
as if from the ground beneath the table, two 
long, thin, yellow hands, unmistakable as to 
their Italian origin, undeniable as to their 
having belonged to a student and a gentle- 
man. While the assembly were yet gazing in 
breathless awe, and may be something of 
terror likewise, the hands floated away, or 
were rather borne, as it were, across the 
room, and rose to the marble console oppo- 
site, upon which stood a vase containing an 
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orange tree in blossom. The hands slowly 
and softly, without noise, but visibly to all, 
plucked from the stem a sprig of orange 
flower with its leaves and buds, and return- 
ing to the table, paused above the head of 
Mrs, B——, the poet’s wife, herself an exqui- 
site and beautiful poet likewise, and, placing 
the sprig upon her raven hair, disappeared 
gradually from sight, seeming once more to 
sink to the floor, while the audience re- 
mained speechless and awe-struck, and but 
little inclined to renew the experiment, 
that same night, at all events. The sprig 
of orange blossom is religiously preserved by 
Mrs, B——, whose honour and truth are un- 
impeachable ; while the witnesses gathered 
round the table at the time of the occurrence 
all testify to the apparition, as well as to the 
utter unconsciousness of the medium, who 
neither spoke nor moved during the whole 
time the circumstance was taking place.”— 

We happen to have had communicated to 
our humble bodily individuality by a letter of 
the alphabet, remarkably like B, some em- 
phatic references to a similar story; and 
they were not merely associated with the 
production of two hands, but with the 
theatened production of one foot—the latter 
not a spiritual, but a corporeal foot, con- 
sidered as a means of impelling the biped, 
Man, down a staircase. 

We learn from the same pages that Mr. 
J. J. of Peckham, went into an appointed 
house at Sandgate-by-the-Sea, last autumn, at 
four of the clock in the afternoon, and unto 
him entered the Medium, “ evidently suffer- 
ing from physical prostration ;” spiritual 
knockings immediately afterwards hailed the 
advent of J. J., and in answer to the question, 
Were the spirits pleased with Mr. J. J. of 
Peckham being there? “the rappings, as 
if on the under-side of the table, were 
rapid and joyous, and as loud as if made 
with a hand-hammer;” being probably 
made, we would deferentially suggest, by the 
ghost of the celebrated “ Harmonial” black- 
smith, In the evening a loo-table politely 
expressed its happiness in making the ac- 
quaintance of the visitor from Peckham, by 
suspending itself in the air “clear of the floor, 
about eight inches.” On another occasion, a 
lady of London, attending her uncle during 
his last illness, was gratified by a spectacle 
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| guch as has been hitherto hidden from 
| the ardent desires of the best of man- 
kind, and saw her uncle “floating out 
from under the bedclothes,” accompanied by 
two angels with whom he floated out of win- 
dow, “and continued to float and rise till out 
of sight.” This lady is described as Mrs. G., 
and may, perhaps, have been Mrs. Gamp, in 
professional attendance on the late Mr. 
Harris. On another occasion, Mr. J. G. had 
the following little experience: “One even- 
ing, after having seen a great many extraor- 
dinary lifts, by the table frequently springing 
from the floor to a great height, and in that 
manner keeping time to tunes, &c., with an 
understanding that the performer was the Spirit 
of Burns the poet, the company had nearly 
all retired, leaving only the medium, her 
father, and myself at the table, when finally 
the father fell asleep, and the medium retired 
to a distance from the table, leaving me alone 
sitting at the table reading Burns’ Poems, by 
the light of a candle placed on the middle of | 
the table ; I was just in the act of reading 
the song called Wandering Willie, and was 
making a remark to the medium that it was 
an old favorite of mine, when I heard a 
movement, and the medium said, ‘ the table 


THe MIttenniat Gazette, established for 
the purpose of proclaiming to mankind that: | 
“ A Conaress of the advanced minds of the | 
world, to consider the best immediate prac- | 
ticable mode of gradually superseding the | 
false, ignorant, unjust, cruel, wicked, and | 
most irrational system of society, opposed to | 
the righteous laws of God and nature, and 
which hitherto has been the only system 
known to man,—by the true, enlightened, | 
just, merciful, good, and rational system of | 
society, in strict accordance with the all-wise | 
laws of God and nature, will be opened at | 
noon precisely, on the fourteenth of May 
next,in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, London, 
the present metropolis of the world—when 
will be explained the outline of the change 
which is highly to benefit all of the human 
race through futurity, and to injure none, 
even while passing through its first or 
| transition generation, preliminary to the at- 
tainment of its full change, which will be 
the commencement of the long-promised 
millennium.” 

It is foreseen that the debates of this as- 
semblage (to which Mr. Owen invites “the 
Sovereign Powers of the civilised world to 
send their most talented representatives, 





is moving of its own accord.’ I instantly | 


possessing firm integrity of character ”"—who 


stopped reading, and having heard of tables | will no doubt attend in great numbers) will 
moving without touch, I thought I might take time. It is therefore announced that 
rhaps be gratified with a movement of that the Congress “ will be continued day by day, 
ind. I therefore said, ‘Jf this is really the| from ten a.m. to three P.m., until this great 
Spirit of Burns, will he be kind enough to| work of reformation for the lasting advan- 


gratify me by a movement of the table without | tage of all of humankind shall be brought 


any human touch?’ Almost immediately | to a satisfactory termination.” We fear this 
afterwards, it commenced cracking as if a|}may cause Mr. Huiian some little incon- 
heavy weight had been pressing upon it, and | venience ; but, it is pleasant to consider, on 
it then gave a sudden rush on the floor,|/the other hand, what an enormous amount 
perhaps to the distance of a foot, when it| of rent that respected gentleman will receive 
stopped.” On another occasion the same | for the long occupation of his Hall. “Supe- 
gentleman saw “a very heavy oak-table, | rior spirits,” it appears, are taking great 
weighing some few stones, fly up like a rocket,” | interest in the Congress, and among the 
and heard a lady make the singular request | mortals who will attend, we hope Mr. Samuel 
to her husband’s spirit, that he would, as a| Clark, Medium, of “ Beaverton, Boone Co, 
particular favor“ throw this heavy oak table, | Ill, U.S,” may be expected. This gentleman 
weighing some few stones,“ over on her knee,” | writes to the convener: “Dear Sir, I never 
and “upset it into her lap.” These extra-| heard your name nor the right foundation of 
ordinary proofs of a love surviving beyond | the principles that you are advocating to the 
the grave, her husband affectionately accorded, | world until a few weeks ago I came into my 
but with what painful results to the lady’s legs | house at noon and there lay your Millennial 
is not mentioned. On another occasion Mrs. | Gazette, but the cover not removed, and as I 
Coan, Medium, was tested by “the New York | took it into my hand to open it a divine 
Philosophical Society of the Mechanics’ spiritual influence dropt over me, as if a 
Institution,” when a Spirit made the following | mantle of light and harmony was cast over 
startling disclosure : “ Did you leave a wife ?|me by some invisible power. It vibrated 
Yes.—Did you leave children? No answer.|through my entire system, and by that I 
—Did you leave a child? Yes.—Was it a| knew I held something holy and true in my 
girl? No.—Wasitaboy? Yes.” hand. I opened and great was my delight 

Mr. Robert Owen, who, as was formerly | there to find the principles plainly laid before 
announced in this journal, received a special) me, which I had been trying to advocate in 
message from the spiritual world informing| public for sometime past, with spiritualism 
him that he would certainly succeed in his; combined, having been a medium some ten 
object of re-modelling society, if he inserted | months, speaking in public, danguages that I do 
an advertisement in the Morning Post, has! not understand, and sometimes no person present 


made large provision for the First of April. understood not even one word. I have seen 
| It is at present stored in a warehouse called | spirits and had them touch me, have seen the 
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most beautiful visions, and healed the sick | the remissness of the French; the soldiers 
by laying on of hand by the same invisible} of which distracted nation (with the occa- 
wer.” Mr. Clark sends likewise this apos-| sional exception of a Zouave or so) were 
trophe from Beaverton, Boone Co., Ill., U.S.:| never ready, were always behind time, were 
“But I should love to see and hear thee, oh| not to be relied upon, and were handled by 
thou noble champion of truth. One favour | their generals with timidity and incertitude, 
I ask. If you are taken to the purer spi-| M.D Bazancourt having, with the not very 
ritual life before me, then throw thy holy | generous concurrence of his master the Em- 
influence on me, to convince the sceptical, | peror, written a turbid, inflated, and partial 
and to help me speak the truth, impress} account of the War in the Crimea (which, 
me with your ideas. This you can do on a| making every allowance for a Frenchman’s 
medium, by and through the laws of unity |not being specially predestined to write in 
which exist between individual spirits of|the style of the Duke of Wellington, he 
pure harmony.” has indisputably done), Mr. Hayward sets 
There appears to be no doubt that im-| the matter right, and brings the French mind 
portant communications from this gentleman | to a perfect understanding of the truth, by 
may be confidently expected (in the language | means of these lights and explanations (éclair- 
of which nobody understands one word), on | cissements) on the subject. 
the First of April. It happens, however—perversely, with a 
Dismissing, here, this branch of ‘the pre-| view to the First of April—that Cotonen 
parations for the feast of unreason, we pass| TuLLocn, who seems to have no relish for 
to a joke happily conceived for the First| All Fools’-day, and no perception of the 
of April, though we doubt its success in| humour of the jokes appropriate to it, comes 
making as complete a fool of the British | out arrayed in plain English attire, at about 
Public as is desired. An old captain of the} the same time as Mr. Hayward appears in his 
Welsh Fusileers has translated into French | French suit, and offers Ais little lights and 
and published at Brussels, for the edification | explanations on the same subject. Colonel 
and something-else-ification of the French | Tulloch’s “ éclaircissements ” are contained in 
ople, a paper originally written by Mr.|a Review of the Proceedings and Report of 
AYwARD for an English Review, and therein | the Chelsea Board; and they incontestably 
published in the English tongue. Mr. Hay-| prove, beyond the power of disproof by 
ward is correctly described in the Preface as|man of woman born, every conceivable de- 
“ Queen’s Counsel, and distinguished man of| tail of murderous muddle and mismanage- 
letters ;” and he is further described as| ment, by English administrators of one kind 
having, for the purposes of the translation,/or another in the Crimea, on every ima- 
corrected his work, and enlarged it with a|ginable head on which it was possible to do 
variety of information drawn from the most| wrong, from the article of coatees up to 
authentic sources. Its object is to show that | hospital medicines and down again to coffee. 
the English people had, in the beginning, the | They prove these imbecilities, too, out of the 
most exaggerated expectations of the war/|lips of his own opponents, making their own 
with Russia ; that they were fully persuaded | statements in their own defence before a one- 
that everything would go on of itself (que | sided tribunal constantly wresting the case 
tout marcherait tout seul), though we sup-|out of the truth, by stopping short when they 
pose they may be allowed to have had some | see that damnatory pea in danger of rolling 
dim impression, at least, that a vast amount|out from among the thimbles. Whether 
of their money would go off in helping it on ;} Colonel Tulloch shows the spirited replyer, 
that nearly all the privations and sufferings | Lord Lucan, to have called cavalry officers 
of the English army “may be accounted | to prove that nothing more could have been 
for without imputing any serious blame to|done than was done towards the sheltering 
any minister, civil or military officer, or chief | of the horses, whom he had himself, in writ- 
of department, whether in London or whether | ing, under his own hand, severely censured 
in the Crimea ;” and that “nobody of good | for “doing nothing ” towards that sheltering 
faith who is acquainted with the spirited | for five long winter weeks ; whether he shows 
reply of Lord Lucan (!), who has read the | that in the Crimea the same noble and spirited 
lucid address of Sir Richard Airey (!), or who | replyer would not hear of sail-cloth for the 
has studied the extraordinary evidence of | covering-in of horses, and that at Aldershot 
Colonel Tulloch before the Chelsea commis- | it is now extensively used for that very pur- 
sion (!), will hesitate to pronounce a sentence | pose ; or whether he shows that the vast idea 
of honorable acquittal.” The sufficient cause | never presented itself to the collective wis- 
and reason of any little British failure (if any) | dom of a whole brigade in want of barley, 
thatill-conditioned journalists pretended to ob- | that it was possible, instead of sending horses 
serve in the Crimea, and of any slight super- | all the way to Balaclava to fetch it, to send 
fluoussuffering and death (ifany) that occurred | them half the way, and there let them meet 
among the British troops, is to be found in! the commissariat beasts, relieve. them of their 
the alterations rendered necessary in the load, and turn back again; or whether he 
character of the army’s operations, after those shows the English soldiers to have been 
Operations were arranged at Varna, and in perishing by thousands, abject scarecrows in 
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rags that would not hold together, “ while | Colonel Tulloch as rather a dull man, waunt- 
their knapsacks were on the Black Sea, their | ing the due zest and relish for a joke, and 
squad-bags at Scutari, thousands of pairs of| conscious of no compunction in knocking a 
trousers missing, thousands of coatees unused,| choice one on the head. Yet we descry a 
and tens of thousands of great coats, blankets, | kind of humour in him, too, when he quotes 
and rugs, filling the Quarter-Master Geveral’s | this letter from the late Duke of Wellington 


stores, or the harbour of Balaclava;” or 
whether he shows the Board to attribute the 
non-supply of those vital essentials, to the 
deficiency of transport to the front, whereas 
that very kind of transport was at that very 
time going on with shot and shell and the 
like to an enormous extent, and whereas Sir 
John Campbell and Sir Richard England 
both positively stated to the Board, that they 
had never received any intimation whatever 
from the Quarter-Master General, that such 
things were to be got for the sending for, or 
were there at all ; or whether he shows it to 
be alleged asa reason for not issuing coatees 
to the men, that they were too small, “by 
reason of the great quantity of under-cloth- 
ing worn by them,” at a time when the 
identical men are to a dead certainty known 
to have had no under-clothing whatever ; or 
whether he shows the Assistant Commissary 
General's accounts to pretend that within a 
certain time three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds weight (in round numbers), of vege- 
tables were issued to the starving troops, of 
which quantity two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand pounds weight (in round 


to General Fane. 


“T wish I had it in my power to give you 
well-clothed troops, or to hang those who 
ought to have given them their clothing. 

“ Believe me, &c., 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


—which is really an “éclaircissement” ex- 
tremely satisfactory to our odd way of think- 
ing, and perhaps the next spirited reply on 
record after Lord Lucan’s. 

Consenting, in the good humour with 
which this pithy document inspires us, to 
consider Colonel Tulloch reconciled to the 
First of April, we will pass to a cursory 
examination of some more of its stores. 

A contribution to the general stock, of a 
rather remarkable nature, has been made by 
the reverend Ordinary of Newgate, in his 
report to the Lord Mayor and court of 
aldermen, as we find it quoted in Tue Times 
of Wednesday the eleventh of February. 
The reverend gentleman writes (in singular 
English) : 

“T have often thought, and still think, that. 
the origin of garotte robberies took place 





numbers), are afterwards admitted to ave} from the exhibition of the way the Thugs in 
been destroyed, while the greater part of me 


India strangle and plunder passengers, as 
rest was scrambled for in Balaclava harbor| exhibited in the British Museum. However 
and never issued; or whether he shows| valuable as illustrations of Indian manners 
that when the Chelsea Board compassionate | such representations may be, I could heartily 
the Commissary General for having no trans-| wish that these models were placed in some 
ports to get fresh meat in, while the soldiers| more obscure position, and cease to be that 
were dying of diseases caused by salt meat,| which I fear they have been, the means of 
there were Sixteen available transports lying | giving to men addicted to crime and violence 
idle at their moorings in Balaclava harbor ;/an idea how their evil purposes may be 





or whether he shows the same Commissary 
when the men were dying for want of lime- 
juice, never to have reported to Lord Raglan 
that there was the small item of twenty 
thousand pounds weight of lime-juice stored 
there, in the Crimea, on the spot, ready for 
use ; or whether he shows the Chelsea Board 
in their Report, after all the mischief is done 
and all the misery is irreparable, to be still, 
to the last, so like their own championed In- 
capables, as, in their printed report to be 
found quoting evidence that was never given, 
and assigning explanations to witnesses who 
never offered them; in whatever he does 
from the first to the last page of his Review 


accomplished.” 

Now, setting aside the fact notorious to all 
men—on the first of April—that the desperate 
characters of the metropolis are in the habit 
of fatiguing themselves with the study of the 
British Museum, and that the worst of the 
Ticket of leave men may be invariably 
found there, between the hours of ten and 
four, annotating their catalogues with great 
diligence, we take leave to protest against 
this reverend gentleman’s doctrine, as ut- 
terly nonsensical in itself, and surpassingly 
insulting to the people. Here indeed is our 
old enemy Stocetns, with the broken nose, 
the black eye, and the bull-dog, at his old 





of a Board whose constitution and proceed-| work in a rampant state! Because Sloggins 
ings were an outrage on common sense, the| abuses, nobody shall use. There is habitual 
lights of Colonel Tulloch make the lights of| drunkenness in the house of Sloggins, and 
Mr. Hayward darkness, rout the whole host | therefore there shall not be temperate enjoy- 
of spirited replyers with frightful loss and| ment in the house of Moderation; there is 
discomfiture, and show no toleration what-| perversion of every gift of a gracious 
ever of the First of April. Creator on the part of this beast, and there- 

To us, who admire that institution, and|fore the gifts shall be taken away from 
love to contemplate the provision made and|a million of well-conducted people. We 
making for it, this is no service. We regard! declare that we believe the cruelty (how- 
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ever unintentional) of the reverend gentle- 
man’s proposition to be as gigantic as 
its injustice. It is a striking illustration 
of the purblind, one-sided, left-handed, 
monomaniacal vice of the time, which, de- 
ferring to the pests of society would make 
England, for its toiling and much-endur- 
ing honest masses, one vast Penitentiary. 


Ot what entertainment, of what know-| 


ledge, of what artificial relief that this 
earth can afford them, may the people out of 
Newgate not be deprived by a parity of 
reasoning ? All traces of Mr. Layarp’s dis- 
coveries must be instantly put out of the 
way. They shew the Ordinary’s precious 
charges how to bind ‘people’s hands behind 
their backs, and how to lop off people’s heads. 
Peter’s part in the New ‘Testament must be 
sealed up, or we shall have a policeman’s ear 
cut off. Romeo and Juliet must be inter- 


dicted, in remembrance of Mr, Palmer’s| 


having purchased poison, and lest Mr. Slog- 


gins should think of administering a sleeping- | 


draught. The publication of King Lear 
must be stopped by the Attorney-General, or 
a fiendish way of plotting against his brother 
will inevitably be put into young Mr. Slog- 
gins’s head. Tolerate Hamlet again, on any 
stage, and you shall hear from the Ordinary 
of there being somebody “in trouble,” on 
suspicion of having poured poison into the 
ear of a near relation. The Merchant of 
Venice must be got with all dispatch into the 
State Gazette, or, so sure as you are born, 


Mr. Sloggins will have a pound of flesh from 


you as you go home one night. Prohibit 
Paradise Lost without a moment’s loss of time, 
or Mr. Sloggins will get all the arguments of 
the Evil One into his head, and will mis- 
quote them against the Ordinary himself 
before he is a Sessions older. Burns must 
not be heard ; Hocartu must not be seen. 
Sloggins never had a holiday that he did not 
misuse ; therefore let no man have a holi- 
day any more. Sloggins would raise a Devil 
out of any Art or Grace in life; there- 
fore hamstring ali the Arts and Graces, and 
lock the cripples up. Yet, even when you 
have done all this, and have cast the Thug 
figures into impenetrable obscurity, so inge- 
nious is Mr. Sloggins and such a knack of 
distorting the purest models has that exacting 
gentleman, that who shall ensure the Ordi- 
nary, after all, against Mr. Sloggins’s de- 
claring, one fine First of April, that “he bin 
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{to be hoped, they will long remain. It is 
, expected to be known, then (and that through 
|the agency of some Member of Parliament), 


whether the managing Police Commissioner 
| takes the responsibility of this very dangerous 
| proceeding, or whether the Home Secretary 
takes it; and whether the responsibility of 
either functionary is asufficient justification of 
jit. On the same occasion it is expected that 
| Somebody (official) will rise in both houses of 
Parliament, with a plain speech to this 
effect : “We hear, my lords and gentlemen, a 
| great deal said about youthful profligacy and 
|corruption, in search of which we are per- 
| petually poking our heads into Singing Rooms 
and Acting Rooms, and where not, and 
worrying mankind grey with the shying and 
backing and jibbing of a variety of hobbies ; 
but, at any rate, we may all know, through 
the evidence of our own ears, that one of 
the most prolific sources of that profligacy 
and corruption is always rife and unchecked 
in our streets: where more abominable 
language is currently and openly used 
chiefly by young boys and young men 
than in all the rest of Europe. Now, my 
lords and gentlemen, we have the remedy for 
this, ready made, in the last Police Bill, 
where the use of bad language, in any public 
| place, is made an offence punishable by fine or 
\imprisonment. And, to begin plainly, at the 
beginning, without any prancing of hobbies 
in circles, we have just come to the conclusion 
that this law shall not be suffered to remain 
a Dead Letter, but shall, on special instruc- 
tion, be enforced by the Police ; and so, with 
Gop’s help and yours, we will, at least, shut 
|one of the stable-doors, standing wide open 
in our full view, before the steed is stolen.”* 
On the same occasion, the same Somebody 
(still speaking officially) is expected to an- 
nounce, within the compass of half-an-hour 
by the clock, that he holds in his hand a Bill 
for the taking into custody by the strong arm, 
of every neglected or abandoned child of 
either sex, found in the streets of any town 
in this kingdom ; for the training and educa- 
tion of that child, in honest knowledge and 
honest labor ; for the heavy punishment of 
the parents if they can by any means be 
found ; for making it compulsory on them to 
contribute to the costs and charges of the 
rearing of those children out of their earnings, 
no matter what ; but, for their summary and 








final deprivation of all rights, as parents, 


and got the idea o’ garrotin’”, from a certain| over the young creatures they would have 
lawful procession at eight o’clock in the morn-| driven to perdition; and for the transfer 
ing, in which the Ordinary himself formed a| of those rights to the State. It is expected 
conspicuous figure ! that the Preamble of such Bill will set forth 

Among the commodities in store for All| that the human heart can no longer bear the 
Fools’ Day, we find a large quantity of expec-|affecting spectacle of beautiful childhood 
tations. 1t is expected to be known, then, by 


whose authority comfortable little arrange-| * The writer has himself obtained a conviction by a 
ments ar de for tk b f the Poli police magistrate, under this Act, for, this shameful 
© made ior the a sence 0 Le LOLCE | and demoralising offence—which is as common and as 

when the worst characters in London come| public as the mud in the — r= seen — 
. ; 261} +, | difficulty, the charge not being within the experience o 
together to describe the Police as thei | any one concerned ; but, he insisted on the law, and it 


natural and implacable enemies—which, it is | was clear (wonderful to relate !), and was enforced. 
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made repulsive and shocking, which every his finger-nails would have been sufficient to 
great town presents ; and that human faith | banish him from every table-d’héte ; from 
cannot believe in the Divine endurance of every railway car, and from every place of | 
such iniquity as the standing by and looking worship, save the black one ; and to place him 
at it, without a terrible retribution. __,in danger of a cowhiding if he presumed to | 
It is further expected that the subject will| walk on a public promenade with a white | 
occasion half as much interest at Westmin-;woman. Yet the lussians are as white as I 
ster, and draw half as full a Lower House, as am—or as you are. : ; 
a pitched battle of “I say you did” and “I| The Tchorni Narod is briefly the generic 
say you didn’t” between M. and N., or as the | name familiarly given to the great popular 
appearance arm-in-arm, instead of fist to fist, | element in Russia: the Black People are the 
of A,and Z. This extravagant notion, as by | equivalents for our great unwashed, or en- 
far the greatest of all the extravagances we | lightened public, or raffish mob, or free and 
have recorded, may aptly close the list of | independent citizens, or swinish multitude, or 
Stores for the Day of All Fools. the masses, or the lower orders, or what- 
aeieineaeneaereetieeinenasnatdtsnenennneuamenipteennaenennnesanenna me else _ choose . on - English 

eople, according to your high and might 

CHIP. ae. ’ The Savenl Saeed” is the we 4 

HOVELLING. 


that enlists, digs, delves, cheers, throws 
A stupEnT in the Northern languages 
ventures to suggest that the term Hoveller,* 
by which the Broadstairs Life-Boatman is 
locally known, may be a corruption of the 
Danish word Overlever, signifying Deliverer. 
This is the more likely, as most of our sea 
terms are derived from the Danish, Dutch, 
and Norwegian languages. 
eee 
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Tue Black People I am going to tell 
about are not of the unhappy race of Ham, 
though they are intimately connected with, 
and are, indeed, the bone, and basis, and 
marrow of, the Domestic Institution of the 
Russian empire. The Russians (I feel a 

low of pleasure come over me when I 
fave anything positively favourable to say 
of them) are entirely free from any prejudice 
= negroes, I think, on the whole, 
they would rather have Uncle Tom made 


brickbats, takes the horses of His Serene 
|Excrescence the Grand Duke from his 
|carriage, and draws him in triumph to the 
palace; tears his §. E. into small pieces 
sometimes, and carries his head about on a 
pole; is drunken, mad, vicious ; prudishly 
moral, indignant, indulgent, enthusiastic, icy 
cold, by turns, and, for a short time; that 
surges about like a sea and has its ebb and 
| flow, its tempests and calms, as capriciously 
as that monster; that brings forth pale 
children, and is not washed nor taught, 
| but works, and is beaten, and soddens, and 
starves. 

How many weeks have these journey-notes 
| been cast on the waters of publicity,and how 
\little have I told of the real people I 
| came all these leagues to observe, and study, 
,and paint in words, and strive to understand 
,and distil the truth from! The Ischvost- 

chik ; the Starosta and his belongings down 
at that grey Russian Dumbledowndeary of 
|mine yonder ; the bearded man in the red 





Governor of Woronesch, than find an indi-| shirt at Heyde’s ; and a moujik I have caught 
vidual of German extraction appointed to ajup here and there, staring in at a shop 
clerkship in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.| window ; these are all the popular Russian 


The people’s—the Tchorni-Narods’—notion 
concerning negroes is peculiar and prepos- 
terous, Sai hintentons. They call them Obeziania 
monkeys ; and, perhaps, imagine them to be 


bipeds of the genus Simia, who have compro- | 
mised themselves by speaking, and who, as a | 


natural consequence of their indiscretion, have 
been made to work, like any other inferior 
human beings. The poet, whom his country- 
men delight to call the Byron of Russia, was 
the lineal descendant of a negro slave, pur- 


chased by Peter the Great when very young ; | 


he was sent to Paris to be educated, and after- 
wards rose to high command in his service, 
Yet he never suffered any discredit through 
the sable complexion of his great-grandfather. 


He was M. de Pouschkin ; and held lands| 


and serfs, and fell in a duel with a Russian 
noble. Had he been born in a, say, less 
despotic country, that damning evidence in 


* See page one hundred and thirty-nine of the present 
volume. 


types I have as yet given. Yet, what should 
I myself think of an American, or a French, 
jor a German—or to speak prospectively— 
of a New Zealand traveller, who came 
jamong us, English people, to depict our 
national manuers and customs, and who con- 
fined himself chiefly to sketches of eccentric 
foreigners he had met at table-d’hétes in 
Leicester Square or Soho, to the description 
of a Spanish boarding-house in Finsbury, a 
German sugar-baker’s in Whitechapel, a 
Chinese crimp’s in Rotherhithe, a Lascar 
beggars’ den in Referden Street, an Italian 
organ-grinder and image haunt off Leather 
Lane, a French café in the Haymarket, the 
Portuguese walk on ’Change, or a Parisian 
ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre ;—leaving 
out all the real true-born British character- 
istics of London: the cabmen, prizefighters, 
oysterwomen, costermongers, jockeys, crossing 
|Sweepers, policemen, beggars, Quakers, ga- 
Trotters, Barclay and Perkins’s draymen, 
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Argyle gents, compositors, barristers, 
aaa authors, and ticket-of-leave 
men 

I know that my intentions, in the first 
instance, were conscientious. “Be it mine,” 
I said, the very first night I laid down in my 
bed in the family vault at Heydes, “to take 
this Russian people, and spread it out be- 


tween sheets of paper like caviare in a sand-' 


wich, for the million at home to digest as 
best they may. But, dear and forbearing 
reader, I couldn't find the people. Over 
sixty millions of souls does this empire con- 
tain; yet types of character are not to be 


picked up at the rate of more than one a. 


day, on the average. 

A Russian crowd is as rare a thing to be 
met with, as Johannisberg at a second-rate 
hotel, or a fine day in Fleet Street. 


coronations do not happen every day, not- 


withstanding that stock story told of Peter, 
Alexander I., Nicholas, and the present sove- 
reign, as well of, if I mistake not, our George 
the Fourth, and the French Charles the Tenth, 
of the enthusiastic but inconsequent young 
lady, who was so delighted with the Kremlin 
solemnities, that she begged the Czar to let 
his subjects have another coronation as soon 
as possible. Popular gatherings are studiously 
discouraged by the government. The moujiks 
ery Gossudar, Gossudar! (The Lord, the Lord !) 
when the Czar comes flying along in his 
droschky; if they must needs be near him, they 
crouch down, bareheaded, and bite the dust. 
Islers, the Sommer-Garten, the Wauxhall, at 
Pavlowsk, and the gardens of Tsarski-Selo— 
which, in St. Petersburg, like the Sparrow-hills 
and the Hermitage Gardens, at Moscow, are 
very nearly all the places of out-door public 
re-union in the two capitals—are tabooed 
to the moujik ; dancing al fresco is forbidden; 


street shows are forbidden; street bands are’ 


forbidden. I have not the slightest wish to 
be suspected of pretending to polyglot attain- 
ments; yet such a suspicion may perhaps 


arise from the names drawn from different’ 
languages I have given to different buildings | 


and things in St. Petersburg. The Russian 
name for the Sommer-Garten is (I believe) 
the Dvorsovaia Sad, yet it is very rarely 
translated into French as the Jardin d’Eté ; 


but is almost invariably spoken of by the) 
Russians (when speaking Russ) by the Ger- | 


man appellation of Sommer-Garten. Perhaps 
it was laid out bya German gardener. Again 
the Police-Bridge is scarcely ever called by 
its Russian name (save when directing an 
Ischvostchik) of the Polizeisky Most, but is 
accepted and Gallicised as Le Pont de Police, 
Again, I never heard the English Quay 
(Angliskaia Nabirejenaia in Russ) so spoken 
of by a Russian, even when speaking Eng- 
lish; it is always Le Quai Anglais; and, 
lastly, Basil’s Island or Lrile de Basile is 
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fire is quite a government affair in Russia, 
and a member of the imperial family, if not 

| the Czar himself, is almost always present) 
form a crowd of themselves ; and the moujiks 
run away for fear of being pressed to pump, 

, and beaten if they do not pump hard ath. 
When there is a erowd, you may be certain 
that it is on the occasion of a national holiday, 
or a national tumult—for this tightly reined- 
in country enjoys both occasionally. There 
are, you know, the Montagnes Russes, the 
Ice Mountains of the New Year, the Blessing 

of the Neva’s Waters; the Kutchelis and 

Shows of the Blinni Week, the eggs and kiss- 

ings in all sorts of rings at Easter. At other 

| times there are not even groups to stud the 

avement of the enormous Perspectives and 

loschads ; and though you know St. Peters- 
burg to have a population of three-quarters 
of a million inhabitants, you might every- 
where, save in the Gostinnoi-Dvors (where 
there is no crowd, but a continuous stream of 
human beings of all classes) fancy yourself in 

a howling desert. I had a balcony once on 

the Nevskoi, and could, with my blind-man’s- 
holiday eyes, see from the Anitchkoff Bridge 

to the Admiralty clock spire (of course with 
the aid of a good opera-glass), which is at 
least a third of the length of that unrivalled 
street. I have seen it, between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon, what one might call 

—vehicles, horses, and a few regiments of 
cavalry and infantry marching past, being 
taken into consideration—thronged ; sable- 
spotted as a turnpike road in England might 
be by half-a-dozen anthills slowly disgorging 

themselves thereon (this was exactly the 
position, so high was my balcony, so vast and 

far extended the sweep of vista); but I 
never saw a crowd collected on roadway or 
foot-pavement, that could equal in a tithe of 
numerical denseness, the gathering one sees 
every day on a Paris Seabomed round @ 
captured pickpocket, or the man in the 
helmet who sells the lead-pencils to the 

music of a barrel-organ fixed on to the top 

of his carriage, or the industrial in a 

blouse, who cuts (on his knees) a pane of 

glass into fragments with a diamond of 
dubious water, the original (of course) of 
which he afterwards sells you for the small 
sum of one sou; or that can come up to 
the assemblage to be brought together 
twelve hundred times every day in Fleet 

Street or the Strand, by Puncu, or a horse 

falling down. 

So rare are crowds in this teeming city, 
| that even the public infliction of the Knour 
/(which, to the honour of the Russians, 
|is rarer still of occurrence) fails to bring 
ithe Tchorni-Narod together; and, when 
a murderer or a brigand is knouted, the 
attendance of a certain number of the 
|Black People is made compulsory. I 





peremptorily restricted, this time, to its Rus-|am not going to describe the knout, or the 
sian name of Wassily-Ostrow. At fires, the’ process of its infliction; and I don’t think 
soldiers, the firemen, and the thieves (a| I have mentioned it, as yet, by name, half-a- 
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dozen times in the course of these papers. I] phraseology, to the number of fifty thousand, | 
never saw it, or the knout-masters, or the/ and sweep, pricking fast as a Simoom from | 
miserable wretch who had had it. I wish to|theSommer-Garten to the grim marble palace 
say here, however, that this knout is really| where the “frank, open-hearted sailor” the | 
another Great Russian Boguey—not to the|Grand Duke Constantine lives. So notable | 
Russians, who know all about it, but tous|/a thing is a mob, that the few there have | 
Western Europeans, There is scarcely a book | been, have become historical, and are re- | 
of travels you can open—English, French, or}membered like battles, or pestilences, or || 
German, without a chapter bearing this! famines, or comets. Old men whisper low, | 
special heading, The Knout, and in nine cases | now, of the great silent crowd of Black People | 
out of ten the description of the punishment | that gathered round the old winter palace | 
is taken from the old wonderful magazine|one morning at the commencement of the 
account of Madame Lapoukhin, who suffered | present century ; when it began to be not 
in the reign of the Empress Ann Elizabeth ;| noised—not bruited, but sinuously trailed 
or from some of the Faubourg St. Denis | about in movements of fingers, by glanceless 
travels of the vivacious author of the Mys-| eyes, by voiceless opening and shutting of 
téres de la Russie. The Russians use the stick, | telegraphic lipsp—that a dreadful deed had 
the whip, and the rod, freely enough, Heaven| been done during the night by the great | 
knows ; but the extreme agony of the knout,| Boyards ; that the mad Czar was dead, and | 
they are exceedingly chary in havingrecourse | that Alexander Pavlovitch reigned in his 
to. There was not one criminal knouted | stead. } 
during my stay—at least, in the capitals (for| Most reverend seigneurs—potent and grave | 
the imminence of the ultimo ratio is always|likewise—you have entertained at your 
made public a week beforehand, in all the} boards, you have sat at council with, you, most 
newspapers), though I daresay some dozens,| beauteous ladies, you have waltzed and 
males and females, were daily beaten, cruelly | flirted with, and have had your slender 
but not dangerously, in the police-yards. The | waists encircled by the kid-gloved hands of, 
infliction of the knout in cases of murder|and have accepted bouquets and ices from— 
(brigands and female criminals, who, the latter, | not the sons or the grandsons of, but the very 
only receive from five to twenty strokes, are} men who were guests among those bloody 
allowed to survive) amounting to one hun-/ sixty who supped at a house in the Poursch- 
dred and fifty lashes of that terrible instru-|latskaia Oulitza on the twenty-third of 
ment, is almost always fatal ; indeed I have! March, eighteen hundred and one, who 
often heard Russians, whose humane disposi-| formed part of the band of murderers who, 
tions I have had no reason to doubt, say that/under the guidance of Platon Zouboff 
the police-surgeons had, generally, instruc-|and !Pahlen and Benningsen, maddened 
tions not to attempt to cure the criminals! with hatred and drunk with champagne, 
after their torture. It is not the actual knout | rushed after the orgie was over to the Winter 
that kills, but the gangrene that supervenes | Palace on the canal, and took the Czar, naked 
in the neglected wounds. The oldtraveller’s|and a-bed, and slew him. They say that 
assertion that a skilful executioner can kill| Alexander the First never recovered from | 
his patient with three strokes of the knout, the first fit of (I hope not guilty) horror into 
is, if surgical authority be of any value, a| which he was thrown by the deed he profited 
pure fable. In any case, Iam enabled to state!so largely by; that the triumphs of the | 
my conviction that the Russians knout fewer| Borodino and the Bérésina, the splendours 
criminals for capital offences in two years | of Erfurt and Tilsit, the witticisms of Madame 
than we hang in one. | de Staél, the patronage of the first gentleman 
Crowds at such executions are, therefore, (and we hope the last gentleman of that pat- | 
rare. Even the gathering together of two) tern) in Europe, including as that patronage | 
or three in no name save that of tyranny,|did a Guildhall banquet, the pencil of Sir 
is an infrequent occurrence: though the! Thomas Lawrence, the Temple of Concord on 
Czar, in the summer, can have his|the Serpentine, and Sir William Congreve’s | 
crowd, and does have it, to the amount fireworks—nay, not these nor the invocations | 
of some hundred and fifteen thousand men|of Madame Krudener could ever efface from 
to be reviewed on the Czarinski Loug, or} his mind the memory of that night of abomi- 
Champ de Mars—a square, compact crowd| nations. They say that on his doubtful bed 
of men, good enough to fill a pit, who shout! of death at Taganrog he writhed with more 
from their one hundred and fifteen thousand| than pain, and continually moaned: “Oh! 
throstles, “We thank you, Father,” as one | c’est épouvantable ! c’est épouvantable !” and 
man, or rather one machine, when the Czar) then, after a lapse, “l’Kmpereur!” The 
graciously says: “Good morning, my child-| gentlewoman was not by as in the tragedy, 
ren ;” and shout again: “We hope to do) but the physician was; and he knew his 
better next time!” when, if the evolutions| patient was suffering from ills that physic 
have been satisfactory, his majesty says,|could not cure. The lord of sixty million 
“Well done, my children!” who, in cavairy| souls was haunted by the remembrance of 


charge in one pulk, to use Cossack parlance— that night. He saw in imagination the bed- | 
in one plump of spears, to use chivalric| room ; the conspirators reeling in ; the al 
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in his shirt, hiding behind a screen; the in- 
coherent torrent of adjurations and menaces 
in French and Russ; and then the dreadful 
knocking at the outer door; the fear of 
rescue (though, indeed, it was but another 
band of conspirators arriving) ; the overturn 
of the lamp, and the end of that monarch. 
I say, seigneurs and ladies, you have walked 


and killed afterwards. They are very old, 
white-headed men now, high in office, deco- 
rated from the nave to the chaps, great 
diplomatists, adepts in statecraft ; but there 
was a time when they were dashing young 
officers in the guards, and they saw in reality 
that which Alexander saw only in imagi- 
nation. They could tell you whether it was 
Platon Zouboff or Count Pahlen who smashed 
Paul’s skull in, with the hilt of his sword; 
they could tell you whether it was Pahlen 
| or Benningsen who knelt on the Czar’s breast, 
| and put him out of his misery by strangling 
him with an embroidered scarf. I wonder 
whether the survivors of that scene ever 
think of the matter at all! Whether at con- 
gress table, or court ball, or civic banquet, in 
opera-box, or silk-lined carriage, or actresses’ 
boudoir, they ever think of the overturned 
lamp, the sword-hiJt, and the scarf. Does 
the Avenger of Blood pursue them, does 
Atra Cura, the black horseman, ride behind 
them? Or do they look at the twenty-third 
of March, eighteen hundred and one, as a 
mere boyish freak—a peck of wild oats which 
they have sown profitably, and reaped 
abundant crops of protocols and paraphes, 
stars, crosses, and titles from ? 
Haud obliviscendum, indeed! Life would 
be impossible without a shower-bath of the 
waters of Lethe every quarter of a century 
or so; without the sponge being applied 
when the slate is too full, and the tub of white- 
wash, being brought in when the schedule, 
has swelled too grossly. This man, I know, 
forged when he was twenty—rector’s church- 
warden, now. This, stole a goose, and was 
whipped for the theft, somewhere in the 
West Indies—high up in the Wooden-Spoon 
Referendaries Office now. This, robbed his 
father, deserted his children, broke his own 
wife’s heart, and ran away with another 
man’s—knighted last week. This, was the 
most covetous hunks, the hardest-hearted 
usurer, the unjustest steward that money- 
bags have been clutched by since Harpagon 
or Hopkins—he is dead, The Reverend 








epitaph for him, and his disconsolate widow 
has ordered a memorial window, setting 
forth his virtues (in pre-Raphaelitically 
painted glass) in the chancel of Saint Jona- 
than and Saint Gyves Great Wilderton 
Church. 

Once again the Black People met, silently 
and timorously to learn that they had changed 





six the news arrived of Alexander’s death, 


and talked with some of those who supped | 


Hango Head, M.A., is writing a Latin| 
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|and the cruel Constantine abdicated, and the 
| Czar who was to do so much and so little for 
‘good and evil, for the glory and the shame of 
Russia, had to seize his diadem, perforce with 
|ensanguined hands, and wrap a gory shroud 
jround his imperial purple. As before, the 
| Black People had neither act nor part in’ the: 
|events of which they were frightened spec- 
‘tators, Constantine or Nicholas, it was not 
‘one salted cucumber, one copeck’s-worth of 
| black bread, one beaker of quass, the more, to 
ithem. The boyards alone were to change 
‘masters; and they were to be the slaves of 
‘slaves for ever and ever. The real crowd 
|was one of soldiery, who fought regiment 
|against regiment, some for Nicholas, some for 
Constantine ; some for a cloudy myth of a 
| constitution and a republic their leaders had 
igot, heaven knows how, into their muddled 
heads—perhaps while in garrison in some 
|German town among moon-struck illuminati 
in eighteen hundred and thirteen ; some for 
| they knew not what,—for a fancied millenium, 
aes of more vodki, and the stick being 
| broken and cast into the pit for a thousand 
years. They fought in the Great Admiralty 
| Square till the crisp snow was patched with 
|crimson pools, and the cavalry horses, dab- 
bling in them, pimpled the expanse with 
their hoof-nails for hundreds of yards around. 
So, as all men know, General Miloradovitch 
was slain ; the cannon began to thunder; the 
Czar Nicholas came to his own; Pestel and 
the others were hanged ; princes and counts 
and generals went in chains to Siberia ; and 
|the Tchorni-Narod, having stripped the 
‘corses of the slain lying on the now russet 
snow on the Admiralteskaia Ploschad, went 
to scll the old clothes and trinkets in the 
Tolkoutchji-Rinok (Great Elbow Market), and 
then to their several avocations of droschky 
driving and quass selling, and hewing the 
| wood, and drawing the water. 

There was to come a time though, when, 
for once in their oppressed lives, the Black 
People were to make a public appearance as 
a Mob, tumultuous, ferocious, and dangerous. 
The crowd of the moujiks in the Sinnaia or 

|Haymarket of St. Petersburg, is the one 
historical crowd in which the people were 
|actors and not looking on. This was in the 
\first year of Asiatic cholera declaring itself 
|en permanence at St. Petersburg. It is now 
domiciled there en permanence, and the 
Tchorni-Narod are as accustomed to it as to 
dirt, or to vermin, or to the stick. The 
government had very praiseworthily taken the 
best sanitary precautions for the prevention 
of, and had adopted the most accredited 
remedies for the cure of, this awful malady, It 
| seemed like a stern measure of retribution 
meted out to the wicked rulers of an op- 
pressed people, that where they were really 
endeavouring to do good the Tchorni-Narod 
| rebelled against it. They could swallow the 


masters, when, in eighteemhundred and twenty- | camel of tyranny—they strained at the gnat 


|of benevolence. The Government had sown 
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in ignorance; they reaped in revolt. The 
great hospitals of Ouboukhoff and Kalin- 
kine had both been placed under the super- 
intendence of German physicians, who) 
exerted themselves to the utmost to treat 
successfully the almost innumerable cases of 
cholera that were daily brought in. 

The average number of cholera cases in St. 
Petersburg alone, in the summer last past, | 
was, according to the Gazette de l’Académie | 
(as reliable a Russian document as, I believe, 
can well be found), three hundred and ten | 
per diem. Of the average in Moscow I have | 
no information. The vast majority of these 
cases were among the Tchorni-Narod, and 
were fatal. This can easily be understood, 
if we remember the diet and positively No- 
mad habits of the masses in Holy Russia. 
The Ischvostchiks frequently sleep on their 
droschky benches, in the open air, exposed 
to every fluctuation of the always fluctuating 
weather. The dvorniks or yardmen always 
sleep al fresco, wrapped in their sheepskin 
touloupes or pelisses. The mechanics and 
labourers who come into St. Petersburg, for 
the summer months, from the outlying 

rovinces of Carelia and Ingria, sleep also a} 
a belle 6toile, wherever the most convenient 
scaffolding or mortar heap can be found; and 
there are thousands of the Black People who | 
sleep wheresoever, and under whatever cir- 
cumstances, they can. The Russians, who are 
so studiously looked after by the police, to 


the minutest shade of passports and police, 
are, perhaps, the people in Christendom who 
habitually, and to the greatest extent, possess 


the key of the street. When, in addition to 
this, it is borne in mind that the Russian 
moujik scarcely ever tastes meat, and that his 
ordinary food is salted cucumber, black bread, 
and quass, the prevalence of cholera in St. 
Petersburg will be easily accounted for. 
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The people, in their miserable ignorance of 
right and wrong, caught hold of an idea. This 
idea was no doubt industriously disseminated 
among them in the first instance by agents of 
that secret Democratic and Socialist party 
which — Siberia, the mines, Count Orloft’s 
cabinet and its scourgings, exile, confiscation, 
fortress-dungeonsand espionage notwithstand- 
ing—existed occult, indomitable, and active as 
Balzac’s Treize has always continued to exist 
in Russia from the time of the first French | 
Revolution. The idea was that the moujiks | 
their brethren were being systematically poi- 
soned by the German doctors, and by express | 
direction of the Government. For once Ivan 
Ivanovitch forgot that the Czar was his| 
father, his pastor and master, his guide, phi- 
losopher and friend, and Heaven’s vicegerent | 
upon earth. An analogous report of the 
wells having been poisoned was, it will be 
remembered, current among the populace in 
Paris in the first year of the cholera’s visita- 
tion, and several émeutes took place ; nor in 
England, in eighteen ’thirty-two, were there 
wanting alarmists of the Mrs, Grundy school, ' 
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_to ascribe the pestilence—on the one side to 


the machinations of the disappointed borough- 
mongers ; on the other to the malevolence 
of Levellers, Radicals, and Trades-Union 
men. Ivan forgot the power of the police 
and his own helplessness. He and his com- 
rades in thousands stormed the hospitals, 
massacred the doctors and their assistants 
under circumstances of the most shocking 
brutality, threw the beds and bedding out of 
the windows, carried off the patients (to die, 
poor wretches, in carts and cellars, and under 
vegetable-stalls and horse-troughs)’; and then, 
like a mob of schoolboys who have screwed 
up their courage to pelt an unpopular usher, 
and who afterwards with outward words of 
boasting and rebellion, but with an inward 
sinking of their hearts into their highlows, bar 
themselves into the school-room, defying the 
masters, but knowing full well that authority 
will get the best of it, and that Birnam Wood 
will be brought to Dunsinane, for brooms to 
thrash them with ;—the Ivan did his barrin 
out. All cowering and wondering that he coul 
have been so bold in the Sennaia ; entrenching 
himself behind trusses of hay and piles of 
fruit and vegetables—beneath the bulks of 
butchers’ stalls and among crates of crockery 
(for they sell all things in the Haymarket) ; 
armed with such rude instruments of de- 
fence as hatchets, and straightened scythes 
attached to poles, and the great three-pronged 
forks with which the bread is drawn from 
the peetch, or stove; he awaited the coming 
of the troops. 

I have no doubt, that had the soldiery 
really arrived and set to work, the moujiks 
would have suffered the most violent cannon- 
ade and musket practice, without attempting 
to move until they were routed out by the 
bayonet. Their energy was over; their 
rebellion was, thenceforth, inert and passive, || 
But the Czar Nicholas knew too well the | 
temperament of his children to send against 
them, or horse, or foot, or artillery. To cow- 
hide your slave: good; but to destroy va- 
luable property by taking your slave’s life, 
none but a foolish slaveholder would do that. | 
It is an old story, but worth the telling | 
again, that Nicholas, unattended by escort, or 
aide-de-camp, or groom, was driven in his 
single droschky, with the one single Ischvost- 
chik before him to drive him to the place of 
the revolt. That, arrived on the Sennaia, he 


| quickly alighted, and, wrapped in his grey 


coat, and helmed and plumed, stalked ee 
the masses of rebellious thousands (who made 
an astonished vacillating lane for him to 
pass) towards the church with the four 
cupolas, and the dome with the silver stars, 
that stands in the right hand upper extre- 
mity of the Haymarket. That, ive 
marble stairs of that fane, he prostrated him- 
self before the image of the saint that stood 
in the porch; and then suddenly turned 


|round to the gazing masses, and, extending 


his right hand, cried out, with the full 
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strength of his magnificent voice, “ People 
on your knees!” That the thousands, as 
one, knelt down and bowed their foreheads 
to the dust; that the Czar then pronounced 
a short allocution to them, bidding them ask 
pardon for their sins, telling them how 
wicked they were ; how good he was ; that, 
while he was speaking, some cat-like police 
agents glided in among the people and took, 
without a shadow of resistance, some hun- 
dreds of prisoners, who were noiselessly re- 
moved to suffer the Pleidi, or the Battogues, 
and to be afterwards sent to Siberia ;— 
and that the trick was done. Yet I have 
heard, in Russia, Russians say that the Czar 
Nicholas, like Sir Robert Peel—rne Sir 
| Robert Peel, I mean—was so constitutionally 
| timorous, that a omen yapping about his 
| heels, or a monkey leaping on to his shoulder, 
was sufficient to throw him into an agony of 
terror. To my mind, the artilleryman, who, 
meeting the Bengal tiger, stooped down and 
looked at that beast from between his legs, | 
so that the terrible tiger, not knowing what 
on earth the strange animal gazing at him 
could be, howled in affright, took to his paws, | 
and enjungled himself in the rattle of a| 
snake’s tail, was the only compeer I have} 
ever heard of, worthy to rank, for real 
courage and presence of mind, with him! 
who bade the people who had massacred 
the doctors fall on their knees; and was 
obeyed. 

The Tchorni-Narod can assert their in- 





dividuality sometimes, therefore, ; but, it is| 
| only transiently and spasmodically ; and the} 


fit is followed by pitiable reaction. It has 
been before observed, that an enraged sheep 
is for the moment nearly as troublesome a 
customer to deal with as a roaring lion. | 
Almost always the Russian peasant takes his 
thrashing, and general ill-treatment, quietly : 
nay, will thank his corrector, and kiss the rod. 
He will not cry out: “How long, O Lord ! 
How long?” but will bear (as a rule) his| 
to us intolerable miseries, as long as that 
miserable life of his endures. But, times 
will come when the sheep goes furious. He) 
has the gids—to speak as a shepherd. Then 
he rages; then he storms; then he whirls 
round ; then he butts forward in a momen- 
tarily potent frenzy; and then woe-betide 
bourmister and Starosta — commander of 
punishment and executant of punishment : 
woe-betide even the noble Boyard ; for Ivan 
Ivanovitch will rend him asunder, and spare 
not his noble wife, nor his noble daughters, | 
nor the very children that are unborn ; and | 
after this comes, speedily, reaction, and re- 
pentance, and a dreadful retribution on the 
part of outraged authority. 

As I have pointed out, a riotous crowd 
—a crowd, indeed, at all in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, is a novelty and an event to be 
| remembered, and made a thing historical | 


| of—will my reader ask any Russian ac-! 
quaintance’ to relate a few anecdotes of! 








| 
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the peasant crowds, who, from time to time, 
gather themselves together down south— 
towards the east, or in the far west of the 
gigantic empire—in governments you never 
heard of, in provinces you never dreamed of. 
You shall hear how some delicate countess 
who has been the belle, not only of the salons 
of the northern capital, but of Paris, and 
London, and Vienna; who has retired, after 
some love-pique against a chargé-d’affaires, 
or some scandal with her husband, to her 
vast estates, hundreds of versts beyond 
Moscow, and has there devoted herself to 
the task of torturing her slaves; has in- 
vented and practised such unheard-of 
cruelties upon her bower-maidens and her 
wretchedest dependents, down to her cooks 
and scullions, that some direful evenin 
there has been a crowd; that the crow 
have poured boiling oil on her, and have hung 
her up by the hair of her head, while they 
have scarified her by drawing infuriated cats 
over her; that they have plucked out her 
nails and her eyes, and singed her before a slow 
fire, and finally, have hacked her to pieces 
with hatchets, and eaten her brains.* That 
after the frightful retaliation had been com- 
mitted came reaction, and terror, and abject 
cringing. The general commanding the pro- 
vincial government came down; there was 
a reign of terror; many were beaten to 
death ; more had their nostrils torn out, and 
were sent to Siberia, there to work in the 
mines and in chains, as slaves, for life. 

You don’t see these narratives in the 
Journal de St. Petersburg, or in the Abeille 
du Nord, or in the Invalide Russe, among the 
catalogue of recent promotions in the illus- 
trious orders of St. Anne, St. Wladimir, and 
St. Alexander Nevskoi, or among the official 
despatches announcing new victories over 
the Circassians. They do occur though, 
from time to time. The government keep 
them ‘dark; and you hear them after 
dark, in subtle whispers, as “cette chose 
terrible qui est arrivé derniérement ”—that 
terrible event in the government of Orel, or 
Kharkoff, or Tamboff, which has happened 
lately, and which is so very regrettable ;—but 
which will happen again and again, I opine, 
as long as the Tchorni-Narod, the Black 
People of Russia, are ground down and 
oppressed, as they are in this present era of 
Grace. 
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In mine own land, across yon weary waters, 
Green wave the oaken bow’rs! 

Amid those bow’rs mine own land's stately daughters 
Walk o’er the summer flow’rs! 


In mine own land, far o’er those blood-red waves, 
Where sinks the sun to rest, 

Lie cool and still my fathers’ mossy graves, 
In our Isle of the breezy West. 


* At Bagatoi, in the government of Kowrsk, in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four. 
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But never to that home, far o’er the wave, 

To its bow’rs or its stately daughters, 
Not e’en to lay me in my father’s grave, 

Shall I cross yon weary waters! 


THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. A PLOT AGAINST 

THE SECRET. 

Towarps the close of the evening, on the 
day after Mr. Orridge’s interview with Mrs. 
Norbury, the Druid fast coach, running 
through Cornwall as far as Truro, set down 
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led into the parlour. “The music answers 
for him. Whenever Mr. Buschmann’s box 
is playing, Mr. Buschmann himself is not far 
off from it. Did you wish to see him, 
ma'am ?” 

“Tf there is nobody with him.” 

“Oh, no, he is quite alone, Shall I give any 
name ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph opened her lips to answer, 
hesitated, and said nothing. The shopman, 
with a quicker delicacy of perception than 
| might have been expected from him, judging 


three inside passengers at the door of the book-| by outward appearances, did not repeat the 


ing-office, on ariving at its destination. Twe of 


these passengers were an old gentleman and 
his daughter ; the third was Mrs. Jazeph. 
The father and daughter collected their 
luggage, and entered the hotel ; the outside 
passengers branched off in different directions 
with as little delay as possible ; Mrs. Jazeph 
alone stood irresolute on the pavement, and 
seemed uncertain what she should do next. 
When the coachman goodnaturedly endea- 
voured to assist her in arriving at a decision 
of some kind, by asking whether he could do 
anything to help her, she started, and looked 
at him suspiciously ; then, 
collect herself, thanked him for his kindness, 


appearing to re-| 
fo 


question, but opened the door at once, and 
admitted the visitor to the presence of Mr, | 
Buschmann. 

The shop parlour was a very small room, 
with an odd three-cornered look about it, 
with a bright green paper on the walls, with 
a large dried fish in a glass case over the fire- 
place, with two meerschaum pipes hanging 
|together on the wall opposite, and with a 
neat round table placed as accurately as pos- 
sible in the middle of the floor. On the table 
were tea-things, bread, butter, a pot of jam, 
and a musical box in a quaiat, old-fashioned 
case ; and by the side of the table sat a little, 
| rosy-faced, white-haired, simple-looking old 





and inquired, with a confusion of words and) man, who started up, when the door was 
a hesitation of manner which appeared very | opened, with an appearance of extreme con- 
extraordinary in the coachman’s eyes, whether | fusion, and touched the stop of the musical | 
she might be allowed to leave her trunk at) box so that it might cease playing when it | 


the booking-office for a little while, until she 
could return and call for it again. 

Receiving permission to leave her trunk as 
long as she pleased, she crossed over the 
principal street of the town, ascended the pave- 
ment on the opposite side, and walked down 
the first turning she came to, On entering the 


bye-street to which the turning led,she glanced | 


back, satisfied herself that nobody was fol- 
lowing or watching her, hastened on a few 
yards, and stopped again at a small shop 
devoted to the sale of book-cases, cabinets, 
work-boxes, and writing-desks. After first 
looking up at the letters painted over the 
door — BuscuMann, CABINET- MAKER, &c.— 
she peered in at the shop window. A middle- 
aged man, with a cheerful face, sat behind 
the counter, polishing a rose-wood bracket, 
and nodding briskly at regular intervals, as 
if he were humming a tune and keeping 
time to it with his head. Seeing no cus- 


tomers in the shop, Mrs, Jazeph opened the | 


door and walked in. 

As soon as she was inside, she became aware 
that the cheerful man behind the counter 
was keeping time, not to a tune of his own 
humming, but to a tune played by a musical 
box. The clear ringing notes came from a 
parlour behind the shop, and the air the box 
was playing was the lovely “Batti, Batti,” 
of Mozart. 

“Is Mr. Buschmann at home?” asked Mrs, 
Jazeph. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the cheerful man, 
pointing with a smile towards the door that 


came to the end of the air. 

“ A lady to speak with you, sir,” said the 
| cheerful shopman. “That is Mr. Buschmanp, | 
|ma’am,” he added in a lower tone, seeing | 
| Mrs. Jazeph stop in apparent uncertainty on 
| entering the parlour. 
| Will you please to take a seat, ma’am ?” 
said Mr. Buschmann, when the shopman had 
closed the door and gone back to his counter. 
“Excuse the music; it will stop directly.” | 
He spoke these words in a foreign accent, but | 
with perfect fluency. 

Mrs. Jazeph looked at him earnestly while 
he was addressing her, and advanced a step | 
or two before she said anything. 
changed?” she asked softly. 
sadly changed, uncle Joseph ?” 

“Gott im Himmel! it’s her voice—it’s | 
| Sarah Leeson !” cried the old man, running 


| up to his visitor as nimbly 


“So sadly, | 


boy again, taking both her hands, and kissing 
her with an odd brisk tenderness on the 
cheek. Although his niece was not at all | 
|above the average height of women, uncle | 
| Joseph was so short that he had to raise him- 
self on tiptoe to perform the ceremony of 
embracing her. 

“To think of Sarah coming at last!” he | 
said, pressing her into a chair. “After all | 
|these years and years, to think of Sarah 
Leeson coming to see Uncle Joseph again !” 

“Sarah still, but not Sarah Leeson,” said 
| Mrs. Jazeph, pressing her thin, trembling 
hands firmly together, and looking down on 
the floor while she spoke, 











“Am Iso | 


as if he was a | 
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“Ah! married?” said Mr. Buschmann, 
gaily. “Married of course, Tell me all about 
your husband, Sarah.” 

“He is dead. Dead, and forgiven.” She 
murmured the last three words in a whisper 
to herself, 

“Ah! Iam so sorry for you! I spoke too 
suddenly, did I not, my child?” said the old 


man. “Never mind! No, no; I don’t mean| 


that—I mean let us talk of something else. 
You will have a bit of bread and jam, won't 
you, Sarah —ravishing raspberry jam that 
| meltsin your mouth, Some tea, then? So, so, 
she will have some tea, to be sure. And we 
won't talk cf our troubles—at least, not just 
yet. Youlook very pale,Sarah, very much older 


than you ought to look—no, I don’t mean that | 


either ; I don’t mean to be rude. It was your 


voice I knew you by, my child—your voice) 


that your poor uncle Max always said would 
have made your fortune if you would only 
have learnt to sing. Here’s his pretty music- 
box going still. Don’t look so down-hearted— 
don’t, pray! Do listen a little to the music : 
- remember the box? my brother Max’s 

ox? Why, how you look! Have you for- 
gotten the box that the divine Mozart gave 
to my brother with his own hand, when Max 
was a boy in the music-school at Vienna ? 
Listen! I have set it going again. It’sa 


song they call Batti, Batti; it’s a song in ar 
opera of Mozart’s. Ah, beautiful! beautiful ! 
your uncle Max said that all music was 


comprehended in that one song. I know 
nothing about music, but I have my heart 


and my ears, and they tell me that Max was. 


right.” 

“Speaking these words with abundant gesti- 
culation and amazing volubility, Mr. Busch- 
mann poured out a cup of tea for his niece, 
stirred it carefully, and, patting her on the 
shoulder, begged that she would make him 
happy by drinking it all updirectly. As he 
came close to her to press this request, he 
discovered that the tears were in her eyes, 
and that she was trying to take her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket without being ob- 
served, 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, seeing the old 
man’s face sadden as he looked at her; “and 
don’t think me forgetful or ungrateful, uncle 
Joseph. I remember the box—I remember 
everything that you used to take an interest 
in, when 1 was younger and happier than I 
am now. When I last saw you, I came to 
you in trouble ; and I come to you in trouble 
once more. 
to have written to you for so many years 
past; but my life has been a very sad one, 
and 1 thought I had no right to lay the bur- 
den of my sorrow on other shoulders than 
my own.” 

Uncle Joseph shook his head at these last 
words, and touched the stop of the musical 
box. “Mozart shall wait a little,” he said, 
gravely, “ till I have told you something. 
Sarah, hear what I say, and drink your tea, 
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It seems neglectful in me never 
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|and own to me whether I speak the truth 
jor not. What did I, Joseph Buschmann, tell 
you, when you first came to me in trouble, 
fourteen, fifteen, ah more ! sixteen years ago, 
in this town, and in this same house? I 
said then, what I say again, now: Sarah’s 
sorrow is my sorrow, and Sarah’s joy is my 
joy; and if any man asks me reasons for 
that, I have three to give him.” 

He stopped to stir up his niece’s tea for 
the coal time, and to draw her attention 
to it, by tapping with the spoon on the edge 
of the cup. 

“Three reasons” he resumed, “ First, you 
are my sister’s child—some of her flesh and 
blood, and some of mine, therefore, also. 
Second, my sister, my brother, and, lastly, 
me myself, we owe to your good English 
father—all. A little word that means much, 
and may be said again and again—all, Your 
father’s friends cry, Fie! Agatha Buschmann 
is poor, Agatha Buschmann is foreign! But 
your father loves the poor German girl, and 
he marries her in spite of their Fie, Fie. 
| Your father’s friends cry Fie! again ; Agatha 
Buschmann has a musician brother, who gab- 
bles to us about Mozart, and who cannot 
make to his porridge, salt. Your father says, 
Good ! I like his gabble ; I like his playing; 
| I shall get him people to teach ; and while I 
| have pinches of salt in my kitchen, he to his 
porridge shall have pinches of salt, too, Your 
father’s friends cry, Fie! for the third time. 
Agatha Buschmann has another brother, 
a little Stupid-Head, who to the other’s 
gabble can only listen and say Amen. Send 
him trotting ; for the love of Heaven, shut 
up all the doors and send. Stupid-Head trot- 
ting, at least ! Your father says, No! Stupid- 
Head has his wits in his hands ; he can cut, 
and carve, and polish ; help him a little at 
the starting; and, after, he shall help 
himself. They are all gone now but me! 
Your father, your mother, and uncle Max— 
they are all gone! Stupid-Head alone re- 
mains to remember and to be grateful—to take 
Sarah’s sorrow for his sorrow, and Sarah’s 
joy for his joy.” 

He stopped again, to blow a speck of dust 
off the musical box. His niece endeavoured 
to speak, but he held up his hand, and shook 
his forefinger at her warningly. 

“No,” he said. “It is yet my business to 
‘talk, and your business to drink tea, Have 
I not my third reason still? Ah! you look 
| away from me; you know my third reason, 
before I say a word. When I, in my turn, 
|marry, and my wife dies, and leaves me alone 
'with little Joseph, and when the boy falls 
sick, who comes then, so quiet, so pretty, 
so neat, with the bright young eyes, and the 
hands so tender and light? Who helps me 
with little Joseph by night and by day? 
| Who makes a pillow for him on her arm 
‘when his head is weary? Who holds this 
box patiently at his ear ?—yes! this box, 
\ that the hand of Mozart has touched—Who 
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holds it closer, closer always, when little 
Joseph’s sense grows dull, and he moans for 
the friendly music that he has known from a 
baby, the friendly music that he can now so 
hardly, hardly hear? Who kneels down by | 
Uncle Joseph when his heart is breaking, and 
says,‘Oh, hush! hush! The boy has gone 
where the better music plays, where the sick- | 
ness shall never waste or the sorrow touch 
him more!’ Who? Ah, Sarah! you cannot 
forget those days; you cannot forget the 
Long Ago! When the trouble is bitter, and | 
the burden is heavy, it is cruelty to Uncle 
Joseph to keep away ; it is kindness to him 
to come here.’ 

The recollections that the old man had 
called up, found their way tenderly to Sarah’s 
heart. She could not answer him ; she could 
only hold out her hand. Uncle Joseph bent 
down, with a quaint, affectionate gallantry, 
and kissed it ; then stepped back again to his | 
place by the musical box. “Come!” he said, 
patting it cheerfully, “we will say no more | 
for a while. Mozart’s box, Max’s box, little 
Joseph’s box, you shall talk to us again !” 

Having put the tiny machinery in motion, 
he sat down by the table, and remained 
silent until the air had been played over 
twice. Then, observing that his niece seemed 
calmer, he spoke to her once more. 

“You are in trouble, Sarah,” he said, 
quietly. “ You tell me that, and I see it is 
truein your face. Are you grieving for your 
husband ?” 

“T grieve that I ever met him,” she an- 
swered. “I grieve that I ever married him. 
Now that he is dead, I cannot grieve—I can 
only forgive him.” 

“Forgive him? 
when you say that! Tell me—— 

“Uncle Joseph! I have told you that my 
husband is dead,and that I have forgiven him.” 

“You have forgiven him? He was hard 
and cruel with you, then? I see; I see. 
That is the end, Sarah—but the beginning ? 
Is the beginning that you loved him ?” 

Her pale cheeks flushed ; and she turned 
her head aside. “It is hard and humbling 
to confess it,” she murmured, without raising 
her eyes ; “but you force the truth from me, 
uncle. I had no love to give to my husband— 
no love to give to any man.” 

“ And yet, you married him! Wait! it is 
not for me to blame. It is for me to find out | 
not the bad, but the good. Yes, yes; I 
shall say to myself, she married him when | 
she was poor and helpless ; she married him 
when she should have come to Uncle Joseph, 
instead. I shall say that to myself, and I 
shall pity, but I shall ask no more.” 

Sarah half reached her hand out to the | 
old man again—then suddenly pushed her! 
chair back, and changed the position in which 
she was sitting. “It is true that I was! 

oor,” she said, looking about her in con-' 
usion, and speaking with difficulty. “But 
you are so good and so kind, I cannot accept 


| 





How you look, Sarah, 


” 
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the excuse that your forbearance makes for 
me. I did not marry him because I was 
pe but——” She stopped, clasped her 

ands together, and pushed her chair back 
still farther from the table. 

“So! so!” said the old man, noticing her 
confusion. “ We will talk about it no more,” 

“T had no excuse of love ; I had no excuse 
of poverty,” she said, with a sudden burst of 
bitterness and despair. “Uncle Joseph, I 
married him because I was too weak to 
persist in saying No! The curse of weakness 
and fear has followed me all the days of my 
life! I said No to him once; I said No to 
him twice. Oh, uncle, if I could only have 
said it for the third time! But he followed 
me, he frightened me, he took away from me 
all the little will of my own that I had. He 
made me speak as he wished me to speak 
and go where he wished me to go. No, no, 
no—don’t come to me, uncle ; don’t say any- 
thing. He is gone; he is dead—I have got 
my release; I have given my pardon! 
Oh, if I could only go away and hide some- 
where! All people’s eyes seem to look 
through me; all people’s words seem to 
threaten me. My heart has been wea 
ever since I was a young woman; and all 
these long, long years, it has never gdt any 
rest. Hush! the man in the shop—l forgot 
the man in the shop. He will hear us; let 
us talk in a whisper. What made me break 
out so? I’m always wrong, Oh me! I’m 
wrong when I speak; I’m wrong when I 
say nothing ; wherever I go and whatever I 
do, I’m not like other people. I seem never 
to have grown up in my mind, since I was a 
little child. Hark! the man in the shop is 
moving—has he heard me? Oh, Uncle Jo- 
seph ! do you think he has heard me ?” 

king hardly less startled than his niece, 
Uncle Joseph assured her that the door was 
solid, that the man’s place in the shop was at 
some distance from it, and that it was impos- 
sible, even if he heard voices in the parlour, 
that he could also distinguish any words 
that were spoken in it. 

“You are sure of that?” she whispered, 
hurriedly. “ Yes, yes, you are sure of that, 
or you would not have told me so, would 
you? We may go on talking now. Not 
about my ented life: that is buried and 
past. Say that I had some years of sorrow 
and suffering, which I deserved,—say that I 
had other years of quiet, when I was living 
in service, with masters and mistresses who 
were often kind to me when my fellow- 
servants were not,—say jist that much about 
my life, and it is saying enough. The trouble 
that I am in now, the trouble that brings me 
to you, goes back further than the years we 
have been talking about—goes back, back, 
back, Uncle Joseph, to the distant day when 
we last met.” 

“ Goes back all through the sixteen years!” 
exclaimed the old man, incredulously. “Goes 
back, Sarah, even to the Long Ago!” 
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“ Even to that time. Uncle, you remember 
where I was living, and what had happened | dark.” 
to me, when——” Sarah did not appear to hear him. Her 

“When you came here in secret? When|eyes were fixed on the corner of the room 
you asked me to hide you? That was the/| which she had pointed out the moment before, 
same week, Sarah, when your mistress died ;; When he resumed his place by her side, she 
your mistress who lived away, west, in the | never looked round, but laid her hand on his 
old house. You were frightened, then—pale | arm, and said to him suddenly :— 
and frightened as I see you now.” “Uncle! Do you believe that the dead 

“ As everyone sees me! People are always | can come back to this world, and follow the 
staring at me; always thinking that I am | living everywhere, and see what they do in 
nervous, always pitying me for being ill.” it?” 

Saying these words with a sudden fretful-| The old man started. “Sarah!” he said, 
ness, she lifted the tea-cup by her side to her | “ why do you talk so? Why do you ask me 
lips, drained it of its contents at a draught, | such a question ?” 
and pushed it across the table to be filled; “Are there lonely hours,” she went on, 
again. “I have come all over thirsty and | still never looking away from the corner, still 
hot,” she whispered. “More tea, Uncle|not seeming to hear him, “when you are 
Joseph—more tea.” sometimes frightened without knowing why,— 

“It is cold,” said the old man. “ Wait| frightened all over in an instant, from head 
till I ask for hot water.” to foot? Tell me, uncle, have you ever felt the 

“No!” she exclaimed, stopping him as he | cold steal round and round the roots of your 
was about to rise. “Give it me cold; I like| hair, and crawl bit by bit down your back? 
it cold. Let nobody else come in—I can’t | I have felt that, even in the summer. I have 
speak if anybody else comes in.” She drew| been out of doors, alone on a wide heath, in 
her chair close to her uncle’s, and went on:|the heat and brightness of noon, and have 
—*You have not forgotten how frightened I | felt as if chilly fingers were touching me— 
was, in that byegone time—do you remember | chilly, damp, softly-creeping fingers. It says 
why I was frightened ?” in the New Testament that the dead came 

“You were afraid of being followed—that | once out of their graves, and went into the 
was it, Sarah. I grow old, but my memory|holy city. The dead! Have they rested, 
keeps young. You were afraid of your|rested always, rested for ever, since that 
master, afraid of his sending servants after | time ?” 
you. You had run away; you had spoken| Uncle Joseph’s simple nature recoiled in 
no word to anybody; and you spoke little—| bewilderment from the dark and daring 
ah, very, very little—even to Uncle Joseph, | speculations to which his niece’s questions 
even to me.” led. Without saying a word, he tried to 

“T told you,” said Sarah, dropping her| draw away the arm which she still held; 
voice to so faint a whisper that the old man | but the only result of the effort was to make 
could barely hear her. “I told you that| her tighten her grasp, and bend forward in 
my mistress had left mea secret on her death | her chair so as to look closer still into the 
bed—a secret in a letter, which I was to give | corner of the room. 
to my master. I told you I had hidden the | “My mistress was dying,” she said, “my 
letter, because I could not bring myself to| mistress was very near her grave, when she 
deliver it, because I would rather die a|made me take my oath on the Bible. She 
thousand times over than be questioned | made me swear never to destroy the letter ; 
about what I knew of it. I told you so/and I did not destroy it. She made me swear 
much, I know. Did I tell you no more?) not to take it away with me, if I left the 
Did I not say that my mistress made me| house; and I did not take it away. She 
take an oath on the Bible ?—Uncle! arethere| would have made me swear for the third 
candles in the room? Are there candles we | time, to give it to my master, but death was 
can light without disturbing anybody, without | too quick for her—death stopped her from 
calling anybody in here ?” fastening that third oath on my conscience, 

“There are candles and a match-box in my | But she threatened me, uncle, with the dead 
cupboard,” answered Uncle Joseph. “But|dampness on her forehead, and the dead 
look out of window, Sarah. It is only| whiteness on her cheeks—she threatened to 
twilight—it is not dark yet.” come to me from the other world, if I 

“Not outside ; but it is dark here.” thwarted her—and I have thwarted her!” 

“ Where ?” She stopped, suddenly removed her hand 

“In that corner. Let us have the candles, | from the old man’s arm, and made a strange 
I don’t like the darkness when it gathers in| gesture with it towards the part of the 
corners, and creeps along walls.” room on which her eyes remained fixed. 

Uncle Joseph looked all round the room, | “ Rest, rest, rest,” she whispered under her 
inquiringly ; and smiled to himself as he} breath. “Is my master alive now? Rest, 
took two candles from the cupboard and /till the drowned rise. Tell him the Secret 
lighted them. “You are like the children,” | when the sea gives up her dead.” 
he said, playfully, while he pulled down the! “Sarah! Sarah! you are changed, you are 
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ill, you frighten me!” cried Uncle Joseph, | 
starting to his feet. 

She turned round slowly, and looked at 
him with eyes void of all expression, with 
eyes that seemed to be staring through him | 
vacantly at something beyond. 

“Gott im Himmel! what does she see ?” | 
He looked round as the exclamation escaped | 
him. “Sarah! what isit! Are you faint ? 
Are you ill? Are your dreaming with your | 
eyes open?” 

He took her by both arms and shook her, 
At the instant when she felt the touch of| 
his hands, she started violently and trembled | 
all over. Their natural expression flew back 
into her eyes with the rapidity of a flash of | 
light, Without saying a word, she hastily | 
resumed her seat and began stirring the 
cold tea round and round in her cup, round 
and round so fast that the liquid overflowed 
into the saucer. 

“Come! she gets more like herself,” said | 
Uncle Joseph, watching her. 

“ More like myself?” she repeated, va- 
cantly. 

“So!so!” said the old man, trying to 
soothe her. “ You are ill—what the English 
call, out of sort. They are good doctors here. 
Wait till to-morrow, you shall have the best.” 

“T want no doctors. Don’t speak of 
doctors. I can’t bear them ; they look at 
me with such curious eyes ; they are always 
prying into me, as if they wanted to find out | 
something. What have we been stopping | 
for? I had so much to say ; and weseem to | 
have been stopping just when we ought to_ 
have been going on. I am in grief and 
terror, Uncle Joseph; in grief and terror 
again about the Secret: 7 

“No more of that!” pleaded the old man, 
“No more to-night, at least !” | 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because you will be illagain with talking 
about it. You will be looking into that 
corner, and dreaming with your eyes open. | 
You are too ill—yes, yes, Sarah ; you are too 








“Tm not ill! 
keep telling me that Iam ill? Let me talk 


Oh, why does everybody | 


about it, uncle. I have come to talk about} 
it ; Ican’t rest till I have told you.” 

She spoke with a changing colour and an| 
embarrassed manner, now apparently con-| 
scious for the first time that she had allowed 
words and actions to escape her which it 
would have been more prudent to have) 
restrained. 

“ Don’t notice me again,” she said with her | 
soft. voice and her gentle, pleading manner. | 
“ Don’t notice me if I talk or look as I ought 
not. I lose myself sometimes, without 
knowing it ; and I suppose I lost myself just | 
now. It means nothing, Uncle J oseph—| 
nothing indeed.” 

Endeavouring thus to reassure the old 
man, she again altered the position of her 
chair, so as to place her back towards the, 
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part of the room to which her face had been 
hitherto turned. 

“Well, well, it is good to hear that,” 
said Uncle Joseph; “but speak no more 
about the past time, for fear you should lose 
yourself again, Let us hear about what is 
now. Yes, yes, give me my way. Leave the 
Long Ago to me, and take you the present 
time. I can go back through the sixteen 
years as well as you. Ah! you doubt it? 
Hear me tell you what happened when we 
last met—hear me prove myself in three 
words ; You leave your place at the old house 
—you run away here—you wor in hiding 
with me, while your master and his servants 
are hunting after you—you start off, when 
your road is clear, to work for your living, 
as far away from Cornwall as you can get—I 
beg and pray you to stop with me, but you 
are afraid of your master, and away you go. 
There! that is the whole story of your 
trouble the last time you came to this house, 
Leave it so; and tell me what is the cause 
of your trouble now.” 

“The past cause of my trouble, Uncle 
Joseph, and the present cause of my trouble 
are the same, The Secret ¥ 

“What ! you will go back to that ?” 

“T must go back to it,” 

“And why ?” 

“Because the Secret 
letter 

“Yes; and what of that ?” 

“ And the letter is in danger of being dis- 
covered. It is, uncle—it is! Sixteen years 
it has lain hidden—and now, after all that 
long time, the dreadful chance of its being 
dragged to light has come like a judgment. 
The one person in all the world who ought 
never to set eyes on that letter is the very 
person who is most likely to find it!” 

“So!so! Are you very certain, Sarah ? 
How do you know it ?” 

“I know it from her own lips. 
brought us together——” 

“Us? us? What do you mean by us?” 

“T mean uncle, you remember that 
Captain Treverton was my master when I 
lived at Porthgenna Tower ?” 

“TJ had forgotten his name. 
ter—go on.” 

“When I left my place Miss Treverton 
was a little girl of five years old. She is a 
married woman now—so beautiful, so clever, 
such a sweet, youthful, happy face! And 
she has a child as lovely as herself. Oh, 
uncle, if you could see her! I would give so 
much if you could only see her!” 

Uncle Joseph kissed his hand and shrugged 
his shoulders ; expressing, bythe first action, 
homage to the lady’s beauty, and, by the 
second, resignation under the misfortune of 
not being able to see her. “ Well, well,” he 
said, philosophically, “put this shining woman 
by, and let us go on.” 

“ Her name is Frankland now,” said Sarah. 
“A prettier name than Treverton, a much 


is written in a 


Chance 


But, no mat- 
































Charles Dickens.] 
prettier name, I think. Her husband is fond 
of her—I am sure he is. How can he have 
any heart at all, and not be fond of her ?” 
“So! so!” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, looking 
very much perplexed. ‘Good, if he is fond 
of her—very good. But what labyrinth are 
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“T will tell you now—— ” 

She paused, looked away distrustfully to- 
wards the door leading into the shop, listened 
a little, and resumed :—“I am not at the 
end of my journey yet, Uncle Joseph—I am 
here on my way to Porthgenna Tower—on 


we getting into now? Wherefore all this} my way to the Myrtle Room—on my way, 


about a husband and a wife? My word of 
honour, Sarah, but your explanation ex- 
plains nothing—it only softens my brains !” 

“TI must speak of her and of Mr. Frank- 
land, uncle, Porthgenna Tower belongs to her 
husband now; and they are both going to 
live there.” 

“ Ah! we are getting back into the straight 
road at last.” 

“They are going to live in the very hause 
that holds the Secret; they are going to 
repair that very part of it where the letter 
is hidden. She will go into the old rooms—I 
heard her say so; she will search about in 
them to amuse her curiosity ; workmen will 
clear them out, and she will stand by, in her 
idle hours, looking on.” 

“ But she suspects nothing of the Secret ?” 

“God forbid she ever should !” 

* And there are many rooms in the house ? 
And the letter in which the Secret is written 
is hidden in one of the many? Why should 
she hit on that one ?” 

“Because I always say the wrong thing! 
because I always get frightened and lose 
myself at the wrong time! ‘The letter is 
hidden in a room called the Myrtle Room, 
and I was foolish enough, weak enough, crazed 
enough, to warn her against going into it.” 

“Ah, Sarah! Sarah! that was a mistake 
indeed.” 

“T can’t tell what possessed me—I seemed 
to lose my senses when I heard her talking 
so innocently of amusing herself by searching 
through the old rooms, and when I thought 
of what she might find there. It was getting 
on towards night, too ; the horrible darkness 
was gathering in the corners and creeping 
along the walls; and I didn’t dare light the 
candles for she should see how anxious and 
frightened I was in my face. And when I 
did light them it was worse. Oh, I don’t 
know how I did it! I don’t know why I 
did it! I could have torn my tongue out for 
saying the words, and yet I said them. 
Other people can think for the best ; other 
people can act for the best; other people 
have had a heavy weight laid on their minds, 
and have not dropped under it as I have. 
Help me, uncle, for the sake of old times 
when we were happy—help me with a word 
of advice !” 

“TI will help you; I live to help you, 
Sarah! No, no, no—you must not look so 
forlorn ; you must not look at me with those 
crying eyes. Come! I will advise this 
minute—but say in what; only say in 
what.” 

“Have I not told you?” 

“No; you have not told me a word yet.” 


step by step, to the place where the letter 
lies hid. I dare not destroy it; I dare not 
remove it; but, run what risk I may, I 
must take it out of the Myrtle Room.” 

Uncle Joseph said nothing, but he shook 
his head despondingly. 

“T must,” she repeated; “before Mrs. 
Frankland gets to Porthgenna, I must take 
that letter out of the Myrtle Room. There 
are places in the old house where I may 
hide it again—places that she would never 
think of—places that she would never notice. 
Oniy let me get it out of the one room that 
she is sure to search in, and I know where 
to hide it from her and from every one for 
ever.” 

Uncle Joseph reflected, and shook his head 
again—then said :—* One word, Sarah ; does 
Mrs. Frankland know which is the Myrtle 
Room?” 

“T did my best to destroy all trace of that 
name when I hid the letter; I hope and 
believe she does not. But she may find out— 
remember the words I was crazed enough to 
speak ; they will set her seeking for the 
Myrtle Room; they are sure to do that.” 

“ And if she finds it? And if she sees the 
letter 7” 

“Tt will cause misery to innocent people ; 
it will bring death to me. Don’t push your 
chair from me, uncle! It is not shameful 
death I speak of, The worst injury I have 
done is injury to myself; the worst death I 
have to fear is the death that releases a 
worn-out spirit and cures a broken heart.” 

“ Enough—enough so,” said the old man. 
“T ask for no secret, Sarah, that is not yours 
to give. It is all dark to me—very dark, 
very confused. I look away from it; I look 
only towards you. Not with doubt, my child, 
but with pity, and with sorrow, too—sorrow 
that ever you went near that house of Porth- 
genna—sorrow that you are now going to it 
again.” 

“T have no choice, uncle, but to go. If 
every step on the road to Porthgenna took me 
nearer and nearer to my death, I must still 
tread it. Knowing what I know, I can’t 
rest, I can’t sleep—my very breath won’t 
come freely—till 1 bave got that letter out of 
the Myrtle Room. How to do it—oh, Uncle 
Joseph, how to do it, without being suspected, 
without being discovered by anybody—that 
is what I would almost give my life to know! 
You area man; you are older and wiser 
than 1 am; no living creature ever asked 
you for help in vain—help me now! my only 
friend in all the world, help me a little with 
a word of advice !” 

Uncle Joseph rose from his chair, and 
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folded his arms resolutely, and looked his 
niece full in the face. 

“You will go?” he said. “Cost what it 
may, you will go? Say, for the last time, 
Sarah—is it yes, or no?” 

“Yes! For the last time, I say, Yes.” 

“Good. And you will go soon ?” 

“I must go to-morrow. I dare not waste a 
single day ; hours even may be precious for 
anything I can tell.” 

“You promise me, my child, that the hid- 
ing of this secret does good, and that the 
finding of it will do harm ?” 

“Tf it was the last word I had to speak 
in this world, I would say, Yes!” 

“You promise me also that you want no- 
thing but to take the letter out of the Myrtle 
Room, and put it away somewhere else ?” 

“Nothing but that.” 

“And it is your’s to take and yours to 
put? No person has a better right to touch 
it than you ?” 

“Now that my master is dead, no person.” 

“Good. You have given me my resolu- 
lution. I have done. Sit you there, Sarah ; 
and wonder, if you like, but say nothing.” 
With these words, Uncle Joseph stepped 
lightly to the door leading into the shop, 
opened it, and called to the man behind the 
counter. 

“Samuel, my friend,” he said. “To-morrow 
I go a little ways into the country with my 
niece, who is this lady, here. You keep shop 


and take orders, and be just as careful as you 


always are, till I get back. If anybody comes 
and asks for Mr. Buschmann, say he is goue 
a little ways into the country, and will be 
back ina few days. Thatisall. Shut up 
the shop, Samuel, my friend, for the night ; 
and go to your supper. I wish you good 
appetite, nice victuals, and sound sleep.” 

Before Samuel could thank his master the 
door was shut again. Before Sarah could 
say a word, Uncle Joseph’s hand was on her 
lips, and Uncle Joseph’s handkerchief was 
wiping away the tears that were now falling 
fast from her eyes. 

“T will have no more talking, and no more 
crying,” suid the old man. “I am German, 
and I glory in the obstinacy of six English- 
men, all rolled into one. To-night you sleep 
here, to-morrow we talk again of all this. 
You want me to help you with a word of 
advice. I will help you with myself, which is 
better than advice, and I say no more till 
I fetch my pipe down from the wall there, 
and ask him to make me think. I smoke 
and think to-night—I talk and do to-morrow. 
And you, you go up to bed; you take Uncle 
Max’s music-box in your hand, and you let 
Mozart sing the cradle-song before you go to 
sleep. Yes, yes, my child, there is always 
comfort in Mozart—better comfort than in 
crying. Why cry somuch? What is there 
to cry about, or to thank about? Is it so 
great a wonder that I will not let my 
sister’s child go alone to make a venture 
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jin the dark? I said Sarah’s sorrow was my 
sorrow, and Sarah’s joy my joy; and now, 
if there is no way of escape—if it mast 
|indeed be done—I also say: Sarah’s risk 
to-morrow is Uncle Joseph’s risk to-morrow, 
too!” 


MANY NEEDLES IN ONE HOUSE- 
WIFE. 

In the house in Great Ormond Street 
tenanted about fourscore years ago by the 
rugged Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, a pleasant little community of 
girls engaged in day-labour for London 
dressmakers and milliners is now at home, 
The house—number forty-four—has for its 
present uses the advantage of being situated 
in the heart of London, midway between the 
West End and the City. Eighty years ago, 
it was a fashionable suburb, bordering im- 
mediately upon the fields. The north side of 
Queen Square was in fact left open, in order 
that the beautiful landscape terminated by 
the hills of Hampstead mn Highgate might 
not be shut out. It was from the fields 
lying on the other side of Lord Thurlow’s 
gurden-wall, that, in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty-four some thieves — 
commissioned, as the more profound sort 
of politicians declared, by the Whigs — 
approached the premises of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, entered his house by the kitchen, went 
up-stairs, and stole some cash, two silver- 
hilted swords, and the Great Seal of England, 
When daylight came, great was the conster- 
nation of the chancellor. He hurried off to 
Mr. Pitt, and then with Mr. Pitt hurried off 
to the King ; and on that day, at the Court 
of St. James’s, the twenty-fourth of March, 
present the King’s most Excellent Majesty 
in Council, a new seal was ordered to be 
made forthwith. It was indeed finished by 
noon on the day following. Lord Thurlow 
having received it, took it to Great Ormond 
Street, but it had been made with a haste 
outrageous to the legal mind. A few days 
afterwards, deliberate steps began to be 
taken for the making of a seal. A sketch 
was ordered on the second of April, seen and 
approved six weeks afterwards, and engraved 
in the course of the next ten or eleven 
months, The work produced thus delibe- 
rately, was delivered in exchange for the 
makeshift to the man with black brows and 
a large wig; and so it happened that he took 

to number forty-four, Great Ormond Street, 
three several editions of the mighty seal 
which it is high treason to counterfeit. 

Not long ago, Lord Thurlow’s house was in 
the occupation of a club; now, as before said, 
it is the home of girls who, by uniting their 
resources, hope to make the little intervals 
of rest from the long drudgery of needlework 
healthier and happier than they are easily to 
be made by people of their means in London. 
Since needs must, there shall go many needles 

|to one housewife. They do not choose to 
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toil of the work-room and the cheerfulness of 
the narrow, lonely lodging. They come to- 

ether to obtain, by their united efforts, the 
fall blessing of light and air, of warm and 
spacious rooms, of company, and of something 
like family life. They help each other to 
attain to better things than they can compass | 
singly, many of them having felt how 


—— hard it is to wear their bloom 
Tu unremitting sighs away ; 

To mourn the night’s oppressive gloom, 
And faintly bless the rising day. 


All honour—and all help, too—to their 
effort! Their own effort it is, and must be. , 
Help of ours can covsist only in making it, 
known, as far as these pages can, to others | 
of their class, and in recommending them | 
to give their hearty support to the under-| 
taking. 

We have spoken of this little community | 
before.* It is the same that was established 
first at a house in Manchester Street, Man- 
chester Square. The house in Manchester 
Street was filled ; and, to make the experi- 
ment perfectly successful, it was found that a 
good deal more space was wanted, but with 
only a slight increase of rent. 

Queen Square and Great Ormond Street | 
exist as of old, except that the noble, 
gentlemen in wigs, and their noble ladies, 
in sedan chairs and in coaches, no longer} 
throng the roadway. There is no flaring of | 
links at night, because my lady the Duchess | 
| is holding an assembly. The old bustle has 
ceased, and silence follows it. Thus it hap- 
pens that for a few pounds a-year more than 
they paid in a more western quarter of the 
town, the milliner’s girls are established in a 
house where there is room for threescore, 
instead of thirty. Here they can gossip 
together after work is over, in a pillared 
saloon, wherein ministers of state have re- 
ceived company. Its rich furniture is gone; 
but, well lighted with gas, and warmed in 
wintertime with a bright fire, the present 
occupant may be as much at home in it as 
ever my Lord Thurlow was. It is a room 
that will be as delightful in the summer as 
it is snug in the winter; for its windows 
open on a broad terrace, from which the rural 
landscape used to be enjoyed, and which is still 
a pleasant promenade. From the terrace one 
descends by steps into a garden larger than 
is usually to be found in London, ‘lhe bed- 
rooms are numerous, large, airy, and well 
lighted. There are kitchens, pantries and 
store-rooms, with the cooking accommodation 
that was used by the departed club. 

The invitation to help is addressed, by the 
milliner’s day-workers within the home, to 
their companions without it. Its maintenance 
depends on them; although it would not 
have existed, but for Lady Hcbart and the 
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divide their young lives wholly between the | Viscountess Goderich ; and that, in its first 


days, it is kept from falling by their generous 
assistance. But it is to be remembered that 
there is no man or woman in any station 
who has not to receive very often in this 
world—thank Heaven, that it is so—the 
kind offices of others. It is obvious that the 
most industrious needlewoman in the estab- 


‘lishment of Madame Crinoline could not 


persuade any landlord to grant her a lease of 
a house at a hundred a year rental. Such a 
home as that of which we speak can only be 
established when there are persons known to 
possess worldly means ready to become suret 
on its behalf. That is the position in which 
the two ladies whom we have named stand 
with regard to the community of day-workers 
at number forty-four, Great Ormond Street. 
They knew that the usual price of a week’s 
industry with the needle would not provide 
one girl with a home as good as she could 
wish to have, and with the comforts that she 
ought to have; they knew also, that if a 
sufficient number of girls contributed out of 
their littles, they could make a mickle that 
would give them power to overcome a host 
of difficulties, and make them richer by the 
saving of much waste expense. Clearly, how- 
ever, they could not themselves have either 
time or power, without help at the beginning, 
to set such an experiment fairly in action. 
Lady Hobart and Lady Goderich undertook 
then, that on this account the experiment 
should not miss being tried. They became, 
answerable for the rent of the former house, 
furnished it as a home for a community 
of day-workers, and fixed a scale of pay- 
ment for those who should take lodgings 
in it, which would suffice, they believed, to 
make the establishment support itself. For 
a single bed, with use of kitchen fire, and of 
the common sitting-room and library, with 
fires, and light, and books (and also medical 
attendance, when required), half-a-crown a 
week, This establishment became so full 
during the season, that there was not room for 
all who wished to join it ; at the same time it 
was found that, to make the home one that 
could be supported wholly by the girls them- 
selves, more house-room must be obtained in 
proportion to the money paid for rental. So 
the house was taken in Great Ormond Street, 
There is nothing whatever in the constitu- 
tion of the household thus established, which, 
in the least degree, interferes with the just 
independence of its members. They pay for 
accommodation of a certain kind the price 
asked for it, and it is theirs, The kind 
of accommodation they pay for is one that 
gives them many of the comforts of family 
life, and it is un essential part of every family 
that there should be somebody who occupies 
the central place ; to whom, especially, the ser- 
vants are responsible, and who takes thought 
for the maintenance of that good order which 
is necessary to the health and peace of every 


* Sce velume Thirteen, page seventy-seven. 1 |household, This place is occupied at Great 
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Ormond Street by a Lady Resident, who{way and hold the ample roof above our | 
ministers, we are quite sure, in no slight heads by the points of our own needles, 
degree to the happiness of those with whom / Together let us come then. The healthy 
she lives, and whose domestic interests she | shoot having been planted and watered, let 
represents. Nothing is farther from the! it strike root and grow into a tree by its own 
thoughts of this lady and the originators of the | invate vigour.” 
home than to assume any undue authority over! ‘There is left only one view of the case to 
its inmates. They have proved their friendship | which we desire to direct attention. Except | 
to the day-workers, and ask to be received as|in close and dingy places we do not know | 
friends. They place instruction in French where else than in Great Ormond Street a | 
and other useful things within reach of those | house good enough at a price low enough for 
members of the Ormond Street household | the particular purpose we have been discus- 
who care to have them, they bear the risk| sing could be found. Great Ormond Street 
of any money loss through incomplete fulfil- | is in a central position between the West End 
ment of their good intentions. From the|of London and the City; it is within reach, 
Queen downwards we all need in some ways | therefore, of girls attached to establishments | 
and at some times help to the attainment of | in either of those regions, but it forces upon 
our wants, and they who help us the most | either the advantage of a slight walk to and 
kindly and most wisely, become reckoned | from business, As day-workers with the | 
naturally as our friends, such friends as we| pen we ourselves can in this respect have 
are proud to have and to acknowledge. | perfect sympathy with those who sit all day 
If anybody were to take a house in Port-| over the needle. An inevitable half-hour's | 
man Square, furnish it luxuriously with| walk morning and evening, however irksome | 
carpets, mirrors, couches, pictures, statues,|it may now and then appear, is one of the | 
provide an array of cooks and footmen satis-| best means of preserving a fresh cheek and 











tied beforehand on the score of wages, put in 
the stables carriage-horses and a carriage, 
order butcher, baker, poulterer, fishmonger, 
fruiterer, &c., to leave at the door daily the 
best provisions, with receipted bills, and 
were to say that any milliner’s day-worker 
might have that house and its comforts, and 
live in it as an independent lady, for the sole 
consideration of a payment of two shillings 
a week, where is the girl who would not 
look upon this as the best lodging in the 
market, and be anxious to strike the easy 


bargain? If a tradesman really were to sell} 


his goods at one half the cost price, he might 
be unwise in his way of selling, but it would 
be simply natural in customers to buy. A 
bargain is a bargain, they would say. If the 
house in Great Ormond Street should not be 
adequately filled the ladies who are respon- 
sible for its rent will be losers of money, but 
for such risk or loss the girls who have 
occupied part of the house, and paid what 
was asked of them, are the last persons to be 
thought or to think themselves responsible, 
They purchased wisely the best lodging that 
was offered tothem for the money they could 
spare, paid what was asked, and had nothing 
to forfeit in so doing. That is the wordly 
way of looking at the matter. 

Upon looking further at it, worldly interest 
and honest feeling both give the same 
counsel. If the contract by which we are 
benefiting should continue to be burdensome 
to one of the contracting parties, it is not 
likely to last for ever. I wish it, says worldly 
interest, to last for ever; so do I, adds good 
feeling, and I do not wish it to be burden- 
some to those who meant us friendship when 
they became parties to the contract. Upon 
our prompting, therefore, cry both interest 
and feeling, let the girls say, “ When enough 


| healthy stomach. 

| It is worth adding that employers from 
some of the best West End houses have already 
learnt to apply at the home for any workers 
who may happen to be disengaged, and have 
had occasion to remark upon the more than 
usually healthy look of those who live there. 





PERFUMES. 


Have any of the uninitiated ever had an 
idea how perfumes were obtained from 
flowers? It is to many a mystery, an occult 
art, a pretty kind of alchemy, a mild 
witchcraft. ‘There isa rough uotion of ma- 
chines, like miniature wine-presses, where the 
flowers were squeezed, and bruised, and 
| mangled, and made to give up their perfumes 
in a rude masterful manner; though it is 
puzzling to think how mignonette, or sweet 
pea, or any other flower which lost its odour 
when crushed or dead, could be treated thus 
to any advantage. The mystery, however, 
is now cleared up. Mr. Septimus Piesse, 
analytical chemist, has written a book treat- 
ing of perfumes, their modes of preparation 
and their manner. of combination ; and who- 
ever reads it may emerge from ignorance 
respecting perfumery. It is an old subject. 
Apollonius, of Herophila, wrote a treatise 
on perfume :—“The iris,” he says, “is best 
at Klis, and at Cyzicus; perfume from roses 
is most excellent at Phasalis, Naples, and 
Capua ; that made from crocuses is in highest 
perfection at Soli, in Cilicia, and at Rhodes ; 
the essence of spikenard is best at ‘T'anius ; 
the extract of vine-leaves at Cyprus, and at 
Adramyttium ; the best perfume from mar- 
joram and from apples comes from Cos ; 
Egypt bears the palm for its essence of 
Cypirus, and the next best is the Cyprian 


of us have come together, we can pay our|/and Pheenician, and after them comes the 
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Sidonian ; the perfume called Panathenaicum | fleurage, or absorption, is very little practised 
js made at Athens; and those called Meto-|in England, though uniformly used in France 
ian and Mendesian are prepared with the | for all the finest odours. Square frames with 
greatest skill in Egypt. Still the superior | glass bottoms, called chisses, are spread with 
excellence of each perfume is owing to the|a layer of fat about a quarter of an inch 
purveyors, and the materials, and the artists, | thick; then sprinkled abundantly with flowers. 
and not to the place itself.” They are suffered to remain forty-eight hours, 

The ancients indulged in perfumes much|when a fresh supply of the spent and ex- 
more luxuriously than we do. Mr. Sidney | hausted blossoms is given ; which process is 
Whiting, in his imaginative and scholarly | repeated over and over again until the poma- 
production, Heliondé, or Adventures in| tum issufliciently powerfully scented. For per- 
the Sun, fancifully describes the inhabi-| fumed oil, coarse cotton cloths are saturated 
tants of that orb as sustaining life solely | with fine olive oil, and laid on frames of wire 
upon sweet scents. The more prosaic Mr.} gauze. These are treated in the same manner 
Piesse tells us the manufacturing and trade/as the chdsses; and, when thoroughly per- 
secrets of perfumes. fumed, are placed under a screw press and 
There are, it appears, four modesof obtaining | the oil wrung from them—rich, sweet, flowery 


the perfume of plants and flowers. The first is 
by expression—a mode only adopted when the 
plant is very prolific in its volatile or essential 
oil ; that is,in its odour. The outer rind or pel- 
licle of the lemon, orange, citron, and a few 
others of the same class, is chiefly subjected to | 
this process. The parts to be expressed are | 
put intoa cloth bag, and placed under a screw 
press; sometimes laid, without any bag at| 
all, on the perforated plate through which | 
the oil is to run, ‘When all the oil is ex-| 
pressed, it is left standing in a quiet place | 
for some time, to allow it to separate itself) 


oil, such as Juno or Venus might have used, 
and been proud of, too. 

The south of Europe is the perfumer’s 
Dorado, Cannes and Nice are the principal 
flower-growing places ; for there the flower 
farmer may have any climate he will within 
a short distance one of the other, and so 
produce en the mild sea-coast the cassia 
which one night’s frost further inland would 

estroy for a whole season; while, at the 
foot of the mountains, his violets are sweeter 
than if they were grown in the sheltered 
valleys, where his orange-blossoms and mig- 








from the water which came with it. It is| 
then poured off and strained. 

The second method is by distillation—a'| 
method used for lavender, cloves, seeds, herbs, | 
but not for the rarer flowers, the odours! 
of which are lost by heat; only to be gained 
indeed by loving contact and careful influ- 


nonette are brought to perféction, But 
flowers are grown at other places besides 
these. In England not much ; her speciality 
being lavender and peppermint only. But 
the lavender farms at Mitcham and Hitchin 
produce essential oils which realise eight 
times the price of those extracted from French 
ence. The only notable fact in this process of lavender and French peppermint, and are 
distillation is that, in France, they apply fire| worth the difference. At Cannes we have 
directly to the still; in England, they distil | rose, tuberose, cassie, jasmine, and orange- 
by steam. Excepting for this difference, this neroli; at Nismes thyme, rosemary, lavender, 
mode of chemical manipulation is too well} and aspie ; at Nice violets and réséda; from 
known to need description here. The fire| Sicily lemon, bergamot, and orange; while 








applied directly to the still sometimes gives | the Damascus rose-fields, those of Fayoum in 
| a burnt odour to the distillate, which is} Egypt, and the sweet Cashmerian plains, give 
| not entirely disagreeable in some combina-|us the famous Attar Gul, or otto of roses, 
| tions, renowned over the whole world. 
Maceration is the third process. Purified} Odours are extracted from various parts of 
| beef or deer suet is placed with purified lard | plants or flowers ; different in different kinds. 
in a clean metal or porcelain pan, a bain/| ‘Lhe roots of orris and of vitivert; the stem 
| Marie, or steam pan. When melted, the | or wood of cedar, santal, and rosewood ; the 
flowers required to be used are thrown in| leaves of mint, thyme, and patchouli; the 
and left to remain from twelve to forty-eight | flowers of roses, violets, and other flowers; 
hours ; the liquid fat is then strained, and/|the seeds of Dipterix odorata, or Tonquin 
fresh flowers are added. This is repeated as | bean,and carraway,the bark of the cinnamon ; 
often as is necessary ; and the pomatum ob-|many gums and resins—benzoin, olibanum, 
tained therefrom is known as six, twelve,|&c.; these are a few instances of the 
eighteen, or twenty-four, according to the | various odoriferous parts of different plants. 
strength of the odour. For perfumed oilthe|Some indeed are more varied in their 
same process is gone through ; fine olive oil| odoriferous elements. For instance, the 
only being substituted for lard and suet. The|orange-tree gives three distinct scents, and 
oils made thus are called Huille antique 4 la| most flowers give two, according to their 
rose, la fleur d’orange, &c. Orange, rose,| manner of preparation. From the leaves of 
and cassie, are prepared thus; violet and | the orange-tree, comes petit-grain ; from the 
réséda are begun thus, and finished by en-| flowers, neroli; from the rind, the essential 
fleurage. oil known as Portugal. Again, the orange 
This is the daintiest method of all. En-' flower or neroli, macerated in pomade, is 
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known as orange-flower pomatum. This,| Laurel leaves and other analogous substances 
chopped up fine and put into rectified spirit,| give the same results under the like treat- 
makes extrait de fleur d’orange, which Mr.|ment. Fourteen pounds of this almond-cake 
Piesse says cannot, with closed eyes, be dis-| yield one ounce of essential oil, which then 
tinguished from the original, and which is}must be diluted with spirit to become | 
one of the most valuable bases to the per-| pleasant: the concentrated essence being too 
fumer—passing, with slight modifications, | powerful to be tolerable. It is much used in 
for sweet-pea, magnolia, and scents of that/ soap, cold cream, &c., being esteemed asa good | 
class. Orange-flowers distilled with water | cosmetic. Miribane, is imitated oil of almonds; | 
give the otto known as oil of neroli;| made from benzole (a product of tar oil), and | 
when procured from the flowers of the|patented by Mr. Mansfield of Weybridge, | 
Citrus aurantium, called neroli petale ; when | This miribane was used for perfuming soap; | 
from the flowers of the Ditrus bigaradia, or} but it did not succeed ; and, after a short 
Seville orange, called neroli bigarade, and | time, the licence was withdrawn: since when | 
ranked of second quality. The petit grain, a|miribane, or chemically speaking, nitro-ben- | 
quite different odour, is extracted from the|zole, has not been applied to any of the | 
leaves and the young, unripe fruit of various | general uses of perfumery. 
species of citrons, and is used for scenting| Bergamot, again, isone of the indispensable | 
soaps. The neroli petale and bigarade help to| agents in a perfumatory. Obtained by ex- | 
form Hungary-water and eau de Cologne. The | pression from the rind of Citrus bergamia, it 
water which was used in distilling the oil of| forms the basis of most bouquets. In the | 
neroli, when freed from oil, is imported as| celebrated Ess bouquet it is a leading ele- | 
eau de fleur d’orange, a cheap and fragrant|ment, though well covered by orris and | 
cosmetic of three qualities. The first is made|other ingredients. It is best preserved in | 
from the distilled flowers ; the second, of the | closely stoppered bottles, kept cool and dark; | 
water used in distilling the oil of neroli;| which remark applies to all perfumes, ex- 
and the third from the leaves, stems, and|cepting rose. The honey soap, which made 
young, unripe fruit of every kind of orange-|so many believe in the advent of a cosmetic | 
tree. They are easily tested; the first) specific, is but fine yellow soap mixed with | 
turning rose-colour under a few drops of sul-|citronella; and citronella comes from the 
phuric acid ; the second turning rose-colour,| distilled leaves of the Andropogon schcenon- 
too, when quite fresh; but, after a short time| thus, a weed ranking wild in Ceylon. Dill | 
this chemical result and the aroma both dis-| water, sacred to nurseries, when mixed | 
appear ; the third does not change its colour| with rose-water makes likewise a good cos- | 
at all under sulphuric acid, and smells more| metic ; the oil of dill also perfumes soap. 
of lemon than of orange. Theorange flowers|Cloves perfume soap, as well as aid in | 
are grown at Cannes for pomade, and at Nice| forming bouquets. Rondeletia (the Guards’ | 
for distillation. Bouquet), owe their peculiar odour, in chief | 
Cassie is another valuable agent in the/ part, to the oil of cloves they contain. In- | 
perfumer’s répertoire, though not so exten-/deed many of our most valuable culinary 
sively used as it might be, since it grows) spices, are also valuable perfumatory ingre- 
exclusively at Cannes, belonging neither to|dients; mace (for soaps and sachets); nut- | 
Nice nor to Grasse. Cassie and cassia are, meg (otto of nutmeg is one of the principal | 
often confounded together; but they are| ingredients in all the frangipanni series); — 
totally different. Cassia is made from the|cinnamon; carraway seeds for soaps and 
outer bark of the Laurus cassia, is not unlike! sachets ; dried fennel herbs ; vanilla ; lemon; 
cinnamon in odour, being aromatic and spicy | marjoram—forming origeat oil, used for 
rather than flowery, and is principally used Tablet Monstre Soap, and by French soap- 
in military soap. Cassie is procured by| makers generally; rue, rosemary, mint, and 
maceration from the Acacia farnesiana. It is| sage ; all these serve double duty, one in the 
to be found in most of the best handkerchief) kitchen, and one in the still-room, of the 
bouquets, but alone is sickly-sweet, and of an|olden times —in the perfumatory of the 
intense violet odour. Allspice, called also| modern. Besides other herbs which we have 
pimento, is got by distilling the dried, unripe | not space to enumerate. 
fruit of Eugenia pimenta and Myrtus pimenta;} Some of our sweetest flowers are not 
it also is chiefly used for scenting soap, on| available. Eglantine and sweet-briar can 
account of its supposed medicinal qualities.| only be imitated; the perfume being de- 
Who does not know the magic virtues attri-|stroyed under any process possible. Spiri- 
buted to almond-paste? But the largest! tuous extract of rose pomade, of cassie, and 
amount of the almond perfume of commerce! of fleur d’orange, esprit de rose, verbina, and 
comes from distilled laurel leaves and the ker-|neroli oils, are the ingredients which very 
nels of stone-fruit ; also from the skin of bitter! fairly imitate the eglantine of the summer- 
almonds. The essential oil of almonds is got | hedges. Lily of the valley, is another unex- 
from the nut itself; first pressed into a cake, ' tracted, but imitated odour—extract of tube- 
then moistened with salt and water ; fromthe rose, jasmine, fleur d’orange, vanilla, cassie, 
fermentation of this is produced the amyg- and rose, with otto of almonds, making up 
dalin and emulsine contained in the almonds, the masque of this sweetest perfume. Lilies 
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are found to be too powerful, and are not 
used, though Mr. Piesse says, they might well 
be brought into combination with other 
odours: as indeed seems patent, even to the 
ignorant. Wall-flower is not used, but it is 
imitated ; that most delicious fragrance of 
the clove pink also is only imitated ; sweet- 
pea again, is made out of tuberose, fleur 
d’orange, rose’ pomade, vanilla, but of real 
| gweet pea there is none; myrtle is rarely 
genuine, and magnolia is too expensive to 
| be genuine; but both are imitated, not un- 
| aptly; heliotrope and honey-suckle come 
under the same category, but Mr. Piesse 

ives instructions for pomade and extract of! 
Sitetrope which we trust will be carried into 
practice. No perfume would have a greater 
success than genuine heliotrope, judging by 
the universal love accorded to the flower. 
Mignonette alone does not give a useful 
essence. It wants violet, or extract of tolu, 
to bring it up to market odour. M. March 
of Nice, has a spécialité for essence of mig- 
nonette ; but it does not answer on the whole, 
as a trade perfume. Essence of pine-apple is 
butyrate of ethyloxide diluted with alcohol ; 
apple-oil is valerianate of amyloxide ; and an 
alcoholic collection of acetate of amyloxide 
gives the fragrance of pears, which few 

ople could distinguish from the real odour. 

ut these are confectioners’ secrets, rather 
_ than perfumers’. 

Scents are not only imitated; they are 
adulterated. Thus, the leaves of the Gera- 
| nium odoratissimum—the sweet, rosy-smell- 
ing geranium —are used to adulterate the 
otto of roses sent out from France. And 
this geranium, in its turn, is adulterated 
with ginger-grass oil—andropogon—which 
makes a profitable kind of cheatery ; seeing 
that real geranium fetches about twelve 
shillings the ounce, while ginger-grass oil is 
worth the same amount the pound. Syringa 
| makes orange pomatum; and pure violet 
| essence is scarcely to be had. It is to be had, 
| but only at special places, and at an exorbi- 
tant price. Cassie, esprit de rose, tincture of 
| orris, tuberose, and otto of almonds, make up 
| three-fourths of the essence of violet bought 
by the unwary. It reads strangely, this adul- 

teration of flower-scents! Itis asad adoption 
| into the perfumatory of the tricks of the trade 
current in less beautiful manufactures. 

Of all extracts, jasmine is one of the most 
delicious. A fine sample of six ounces, in 
the Tunisian department of the Crystal 
Palace, was worth nine pounds the ounce. 
The odour is obtained by enfleurage; as, 
indeed, how should any other process be 
employed for a flower so sweet, so fair, so 
pure? ‘Tuberose, the sweetest flower for 
scent that blows, is another of the luscious 
extracts obtained by enfleurage ; but needing 
to be fixed by a less volatile essence. Tube- 
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entering largely into ‘the composition of 
almost all the most fragrant and popular 
bouquets. As to these fixing scents—storax, 
benzoin and tolu, musk, vanilla, ambergris, 
orris, and vitivert (kus-kus) are the principal 
ones used; orris especially in the Jockey 
Club bouquet; in all fashionable dentifrices— 
in the famous odonto above all—and the rest 
in their degree in very nearly every compo- 
sition known. Less pure in scent, but more 
potent and more enduring than jasmine or 
tuberose, the leaves and stem of that Eastern 
herb, patchouli, are also of invaluable service 
to the perfumer. Indeed, we cannot under- 
stand how Bond Street got on at allin the 
days when patchouli was not. We all re- 
member the rage there was for this scent a 
short time ago; and how the whole world 
was delighted with patchouli in essence and 
patchouli in powder, patchouli sachets and 

atchouli bouquets, till one grew almost to 
oathe the very name of the sweet scent; 
which, when well disguised and well accom- 
panied, gives such delicious results. The 
peculiar scent of Chinese and Indian ink is 
owing to patchouli and camphor; and the 
test of the real Indian shawl used to be this 
strange odour, which had not then found its 
way into the Western world. The shawl 
could be imitated, but not the perfume ; so 
that all knowing purchasers of true Cash- 
meres judged by the sense of smell as well as 
by those of touch and sight. And they could 
not be deceived in this, Now, with patchouli 
in the market, and with such splendid fabrics 
in our looms, who is to know the true Cash- 
mere of the Indies from the spurious Cashmere 
of Paisley or Glasgow? Vitivert, or kus- 
kus, the rhizome of an Indian grass, is 
another importation, which leaves us in 
doubt as to how the perfuming world existed 
without it. The famous Mousseline des 
Indes, which made Delcroix’s fortune, was 
chiefly extract of vitivert ; and the Maréchall 
Bouquet and the Bouquet du Roi owe their 
characteristic scents to this plant also. 

We have spoken of otto of roses, which 
comes principally from the East. But there 
is a very sweet, if somewhat peculiar, otto of 
roses, made of the Provence rose, grown at 
Cannes and Grasse ; the peculiarity of the 
odour arising, it is said, from bees carrying 
the pollen of the orange flowers to the rose- 
beds. The perfume is obtained by maceration 
and enfleurage. When the powder, ores 
fine, is dropped into rectified spirit, it is called 
espritderose. Rose-waterismadeat Mitcham 
in Surrey ; but not to any great excellence ; 
lavender and peppermint—the last-named 
herb, by-the-bye, is the basis of the cele- 
brated Eau botot—holding supremacy there. 
Peppermint is dearer and more prized, be- 
cause less cultivated, abroad, than here in 
England. It is the mouth-wash of the con- 





rose alone flies at once ; but fixed by vanilla,|tinent generally. Speaking of herbs, rose- 


or some other strong and enduring scent, it mary is largely used in eau de Cologne and 
is one of the most valuable of the whole list,\in Hungary water; and sassafras, in a weak 
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solution, is the renowned eau Athénienne, 
which is supposed to cure all hair defects 
whatsoever. 

Snuff is perfumed by tonquin bean ; the 
odour heightened by ammonia. Smelling salts 
are made of ammonia, ambergris, musk, civet ; 
and other ingenious sachets have in them 
orris, vitivert, rhodium, santal-wood, patchouli 
in powder, ottos of rose, neroli, santal ; 
musk-pods, ground, and civet too ; tonquin 
beans, cloves, rose-leaves. All the perfumes, 
in fact, which can be reduced to powder, 
moistened with a few drops of otto. For 
pastil, benzoin and olibanum ; the last used 
chiefly in the Greek church ; believed also 
to be good for ophthalmia, and a specific for 
consumption. But far more ingredients are 
used than these. Santal wood, gum benzoin 
and tolu, otto of santal, cassia, and of cloves ; 
nitrate of potass, and mucilage of tragacantha 
are the ingredients of the Indian or yellow 
pastils. Cascarilla, myrrh, chanval, otto of 
cloves and of nutmegs, vanilla, neroli; carra- 
way, rose, thyme, lavender ottos, are among 
the recipes given for the rest. But it is to 
be rermembered that the burning material is 
charcoal, and that after all a pastil is simply 
scented charcoal. 

What shall we say of the chapter on soaps ? 
Our space is too much narrowed to enable us 
to extract all the details which our readers 
would find interesting. We can but give a few 
leading facts. Such as,—that the primary 
soaps are divided into hard and soft, the hard 
containing soda, the soft, potash, as the basis ; 
that curd soap—a nearly neutral soap of pure 
soda and fine tallow—forms the basis of all 
the perfumed soaps; and that oil soap, 
Castille soap, marine soap, a cocoa-nut oil 
soap, of soda, an excess of alkali and much 
water ; yellow soap—tallow, resin and lead ; 
palm soap; fig soft soap—a combination of 
oils and potash—and Naples soft soap—fish 
oil, Lucca oil, and potash—are, in their degree, 
the real bodies or bases of all the highly- 
scented soaps of Bond Street; curd soap 
being the saponaceous majority of them all. 
These various soaps are cut into small slices, 
melted, scented, fashioned into shape of 
fruits, sometimes—tablets generally, and sold 
at a large profit ; the public paying for name 
and perfume, literally cent per cent, or cent 
per scent, more properly. The rest of the 
toilet requisites we must also leave unre- 
corded. Cold creams, lip salves, pomade 
divine, cosmetics, tooth-powders, hair-dyes, 
bandolines, mouth-washers, toilet vinegars, 
rouges, and depilatories—we must leave them 
all to those of the curious fair, who choose to 
consult Mr. Piesse, thereon. He gives copi- 
ous recipes for those same matters; but 
when we have given the method of prepara- 
tion, aud the ingredients used in handker- 
chief perfumes, we have given the alphabet of 
all the rest. It is merely the same thing 
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under different phases — the same materials | 
variously combined—the vehicle or form 
alone being different. 

There is in flowers as in music, and as in 
geometry, a certain fixed law of unity and har- 
mony, wonderfully in accordance with what we 
know of the laws of nature in wider spheres, 

“There is,” says Mr. Piesse, “an octave 
of odours like an octave in music; cer- 
tain odours coincide like the keys of an 
instrument. Such as almond, heliotrope, 
vanilla, and orange-blossom blend together, 
each producing different degrees of a 
nearly similar impression. Again, we have 
citron, lemon, orange, rue, and verbena, form- 
ing a higher octave of smells, which blend in 
a similar manner. The metaphor is com- 
pleted by what we are pleased to call semi- 
odours, such as rose and rose-geranium for 
the half-note ; petit grain neroli a black key, 
followed by fleur d’orange. Then we have 
patchouli, santal wood, and vitivert, and 
many others running into each other. From 
the odours already known we may produce, 
by uniting them in proper proportion, the 
smell of almost any flower except jasmine.” 

Is jasmine, then, the mystical Meri—the 
centre, the Delphi, the Omphalos of the floral 
world? Is it the point of departure—the | 
one unapproachable and indivisible unit of | 
fragrance? Is jasmine the Isis of flowers, 
with veiled face and covered feet, to be loved 
of all yet discovered by none? Beautiful 
jasmine! If it be so, the rose ought to be 
dethroned, and the Inimitable enthroned 
queen in her stead. Revolutions and abdica- 
tions are exciting sports ; suppose we create a 
civil war among the gardens, and crown the 
jasmine empress and queen of all ? 

The art. of perfumery, though in its use so 
essentially frivolous, is of some importance 
nationally. British India and Europe con- 
sume about one hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons of handkerchief perfumes yearly ; 
and the English revenue from eau de Cologne 
alone is about eight thousand a-year. Nine 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
flowed into Britannia’s pocket in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, simply from the 
duty on imported essential oils, one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds weight of which 
landed on our shores. And the total revenue 
from imported perfumes is estimated at about 
forty thousand pounds per annum, including 
the spirits used for their home manufacture. 
So that we need not sneer at the art as 
wholly frivolous ; it has its uses, and its ad- 
vantages as well. And, practically, all things 
are better for a little adventitious perfumes. 
Linen, paper, houses, persons—all are im- 
proved by a little scent ; and if coarse people 
overdo the quantity, and distort what was 
intended for refinement into vulgarity, the 
fault is theirs, not their material. 
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